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ABSTRACT ' . 

A national survey was conducted to explore the work 
tiae pri^ferences of American workers and their willingness to trade 
income for leisure. Datjr'were collected through person -to-person 
interviews with 1 ,566 respondents. The restilts of the study Indicate 
that prevailing work tine , conditions, are at variance with the 
preferences of today's workers. A maiorlty of the American workers 
^sta^e a willingness to fotego most of future pay raises for more ^ime 
awaf from work if some choice is allowed concerning the specific 
forma of potential free tilie, A solid majority of workers would give 
up at least 2 percent of current earnings for their choice among five 
different form*-©^ free time, and about one-fourth claimed. a. desire 
to forego 10' percent or more of their income for time. An additional 
finding was that the ways in which pot^tial gains in free time are 
scheduled is a major determinant of wheVWer individuals, will 'trade 
potential or current earnings for time. (The survey questions ate 
appended.) (LBA) 
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FeREWORP 

N^This monograph reports the results of an exploratory 
national survey of' the work time preferences of Aoerican 
workers and their willingness to trade income for leisure. 
The study, jo'ihtly funded by the Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) of the U.S. Department of Labor and 
the National Commission for Employment . Policy '(NCEP) , 
analyzes the responses to a series' of questions concern- 
ing how persons ^ould prefer^o balance V^ork and leisurV^ 
if they had free choice On such' matters. Hqw much income 
earning work time might they exchange for free time? What 
types of fred time would they most pre|er? How do time 
income trade-off preferences vary among groups in terms of 
family aycle stage, sex, socioeconomic , position , and other 
social characteristics? Finally, if preferences for 
exchanging earnings for time are in fact different from 
prevailing conditions, what are the social 'policy 
implications? ' , 

• 4 * 

While the findings are preliminary, ^hey are extremely 
timely and important. The study is unique in being the 
first attempt to calibrate the work time leisure 
pTrefe^fences of Americans. The results' should be ..of 
interest to policymakers, researchers, and employers 
ali,k^. If ' 

' , ■ ' ^ HOWARD ROSEN 

' Director 

Office of Research 
and Development 
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INTRODUCTION AND SUMMARY OP^ FINDINGS 

If persons could 'do as they lilJl^, how much income-earning 
wbrktime might they exchange for mpre free time? What types of 
free time would they most prefer? How do time-income tradeoff 
preferences vary among groups in terms of family cycle stage, 
sfex, socioeconomic position, and other social characteristics? 
If preferences for exchanging earnings for tiijne are, in fact, 

different from prevailing conditions , .what are the pocial 

i . • * • 

policy implications? * 

While there are abundant data on work time trends and 
numerous studies of how groups with varying social character- 
istics respcSnd to available work tim^optifens, there^is little 
information concerning how persons n\i«t prefer to balance 
-work and leisure if they had free chcffce on such matters. This 
report examines what people might jprefer in terms of balancing 
of work and leisure through tKe analysis of data from ^n 
exploratory national survey on work timte preferences. To set 
the slaqe for this analysis, theoretical literature and 
existing data on time- income tradeoff cbo^ices are briefly 
reviewed. The body of the'^report deals with an analysis of 
nationally representative survey data collebted in mid-1978. 
The nature of the sample and data collection process are y 
capsulized, stated wbrker preferences toward exchanging 
income for time ate analyzedr- and the data are used to addr:ess 
.the social policy implications of survey findings. 



•5 ' 4" 

Avai>able evidence suggests that a number 6f social changes 

may be fostering' a desire on. the part of a growing portion of 

the population to work legs than what We now consider to be 

^^"full time,;* Among the most important of these changes has been 

the rise in the number of working women, many of whom are mothers 

who prefer less than full-time jobs, and flexible work s'cheduling 

. ^ ... "i 

pther significant changes include growth^ ii? the number of dual- 

earner families an* a declining bifiih rate, at once tending to , 

increase family income and reduc^ financial needs, t^us allowing 
* ■ y. ■ ■" . 

gome men to reduce their work tijne and earnings-, ° At the same 

time, there hjas been increasing interest in part-time and part- 



year work among the younger ,student populatioi^ ancj^ among older 
wojjfers near or past /"retirement age." In addition', persistently 
high levels of unemployment have increased popular interest in 
reducing work time to spread available jobs among moxe- persons ; 
Finally, there . are indications th^t American values may be moving 
in some measure away from mater ialistic i goals » in faVor of .g^reater 
concern' with "quality of life." While thes^ social changes are 
not likelyLto cause massive reduction o^ worTc €ime, they may tilt 
American society toward growing concern wi_th increasing the work 
time choices available to individuals. 

In broad overview, the results of this study ^indicate that 
prevailing work ^ime conditions are at variance with the 
preferences of today's worker^ An overwhelming majority of 
American workers state a willingness to forego most of future 
pay raises fcM^^ore time away from work if some choice is alTowed 
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■ concerning the specific forms of potenti^j free time. A solid 

majority of workers would give up at least 2 percent of current 

earnings for their choice among^ five different forms of ftee . 
" . ^ ) 

tiifie/and about one-fourth claimed a desire to forego 10 p^cent 
. or 'more of their income for time. A particul^y important 
finding of the survey > i'^^ that the wa ys in which poten tial gains 

in free time ar'e scheduled is a major determina nt of whether 

_ — _ ^ ^ . ^ _ ^ — ,1 ^ ^ 

* 

individuals v>ill trade potential or current earnings for time. 

Specifically, intended peridds away from,work/ such as vacations^ 

and sabbaticals,, elicited considerably greater desire exchange 

income tor leisure than did shorter-range grains., of ^ime , such as 

•reduced workweeks and workdays. ,,,Finally, survey responses . 

toward time-income tradeo-'ff preferences varied among 'di fferent, 

. social groups. No tab IV. parents in dual<^eal:ner~f ajnilies , those 

with high incomes, aRd women tended to express greater-tlian- 

average ^desire to forego income for time. However, the , 

' differences of preference amOng maj^r sQcial- groups were not 

' ' ... - ' 

c\ramatic, and subst|htial interest, in more fres time was^ ^ 

' evidenced by all suSfqategof ies of the* samp \e. '^^ . « « 
The stated willingness' of ^survey ifesporidents to forego 
earnings fpr time suggest 'impqitant implications ' for -human 
' welfa^-e aiaji^ocial policy ^ It cah'^be expected* that a widening 
• of work time options for individuals would improve job , . 
satisfaction and' the general quality of life. Although there 
are unresolved questions concerning the viability of reducing 

work time to sharq employment, the willingness of many workers 

■•'■^ . " ■ .V ' 



to exchange earnings for.mort; fre^ time cretjtes a positive social" 
climate for such approaches to combattitig joblessness. An expan- 

V — 

sion of current work time options also can bfe expected to reduce.'* 
barriers which create job-finding difficulties for a significant 
number of . unemployed worker^'; Finally, survey responses suggest . 
tha^ many persons may prefer "to increase work time during the 
school years of youth and retirement years t)f old age, these 
tendencies could open the opportunity of using work time options 
to help attenuate social problems associated wi^h prolonged 
schooling and the' growing costs of retirement.' . - 

In 'addit;ion to indicating" that a large number of workers,' 
mo'st^ 0% th^m men in their , prime working years, are willing to 
forego earnings for time, this study also • suggests that important 
social changes, such as the rise in the number of wv^omen workers 
; aa^ "an increasing plurality -of employment decisiocfs among older 
workers, may be fostering pressures for redistribution , of work 
between the sexes and among age groups. If the responses, of 
thils survey reffresent emerging preferences of ^ the future, both 
private and public sector institutions may f ifid it necessary to 
^_/;eexamine the viability of existing work time conditions. 



II. .FACTORS INFLUKNCING WOPK 'VWK PREi- ERKNCHS" 

If it is true that work time preferences are 
significantly different from current conditions, what 
might the alb^rnatives look like? A recent updating of 
1966 computations by Juanita Kreps and Joseph Spengler"*^ 
suggests the range of tiir.e-income tradeoffs and. work 
schedules' that might bq possible. This updating shows 
how mucli free time, and what forms of free' time, the 
average worker might expect to ^ain by the year 20T|0 if 
one-third pf low projections of , economic growth were 
foregone for more time away from work. The figures 
show ^at the average numbe;; of hours worked ^per year | 
could decline from -1,911 iri 1976 to 1,598 in the year ' 
2000. This woul-d mean that the average worker could 
have one of the following: a 33-hour workweek , an 
11-week paid vacation every year, a 13-month paid leave 
every" seven y^ars, retirement by age 56, or some 



1. A sumiftary of- the original computations made in ^ 
1966 can be found in Juanita Kreps and Joseph Spengler,, 
"The Leisure Component of Economic Growth" in Kov^^ard 
Bowen and Garth Mangum (Editors) , Automgtion and 
Economic Progress , Prentice-Hall, Englewopd Cliffs, N,J., 
1966, pages 3^8-134. ^ 



combination* of the above options. While these figuri&s 

' are only speculations based upon the best available 

,data, they do dramatize' the existence of a wide range 

of pos;5ibilities • 

Of ' course, ^it is also conceivable that existing 

earnings could be exchanged for time, and that" existing 

amounts of work time might be scheduled in a number of 

alternative ways. For example, a forfeiture of 10 

percent of current income by the averlage worker would 

allow a reduction of the workweek by 4 hours, ot a day 

off every two weeks, or 5 additional weeks of paid 

vacation/ or a 9-month sabbatical (extended leave with 

pay) every seven years. In terms of scheduling alter- 

natives^ the average worker might work fifty 40--hour 

workweeks every year with 2 w^eks vacation, or fort:y ^ 

50-hour workweeks each year with. 12 weeks paid vacation. 

Given the ideal condition in which individuals ha,ve 

unconstrained choic^, .the alternative ways in which 

people might choose the amount and scheduling of their 

vwork time are theoretically unlimited. As such, it may 

be helpful to briefly review existing theories and 

literature concerning the factors that are likeJLy to ^ 

determine work time preferences and decisions. 
<# ■ 



/ 2. A detailed discussion of the methods and implica 
tions of the updated computations can be fou^d iri Fred 
Best, "The Time of Our Lives: The Parameters of Work- 
life Scheduling," Society and Leisure , Vol. 1, No. 1, 
April 1978, pages ^5-124 . ~ 



Theories Regarding the .Choice ' • • 

Between Work and Leisure 3/ . - . 

The nature of worker" preferences and choices con- 
cerning the balance of wo"rk and leisure has always been 
subject of speculation among ^jCiOttpwists , and "more ^ ^ 
recently among other social sc^ient is ts. Through th"^e 
18th cerftury, it was assumed that increased wages would 
diminish the labor supply because workers would work 
"just so much and no more* as may maintain them in,thht 

mean condition to which, they have become accustomed.^' 4/ 

N ■ . . ^ 

Around the turn of the 19th century, Smith, Say, and 

other non-Mercantilist 'thinkers prbposed the contrary 

notion that higher wages would induce longer and harder 

work effort. 5/ 'Malthus, however, cpntinued to advocate 

the belief* that most workers would be content with 



3; A large measure of this summary of past labor 
economics theory is attributed to Juanita Kreps , "Some 
Time Dimensions of Manpower Policy," in Eli Ginzberg 
(Editor), Jobs for AinericanS, Prerttice-Hall , Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J., 1975, pages 184-205. . " . 

4. JosiaH Child, A New Discourse on Trade (6th 
Edition, page 12), quoted from Paul Douglas, The Theory 
of Wages , MacMillan Company, N. Y. , 1934, page 210. V 

, 5. Edgar Furniss, The Position of the Laborer in a 
System of Nationalism , ^. Y. , 1920, Chapters 6 and 7; 
Lupp^ Brentano, Hours and Wages in Relation to Production , 
N. Yr, 1894, pages 2-7; and Adam Smith, An Inquiry into 
the Wealth of Nations , Modern Library Edition, 1937> 
pages 61-82; and J. B. Say, Traite' d]economie politique , 
Pari.s, 1841, Book II, Chapter 7, Section 4. \ ^ 



• subsistence .and would cease woirking when incomes rose, 
beyond that level. ^ 

Jevonsr who agreed with Nalthus, also observed that 
the "irkaomeness** of work was an important determinant 
of time-income preference^. Laborers per^forming 
di^agreeeUDle and onerous work would be ea^pected to Be 
less willing ^o- increase their work efforts than would . 
professionals pursuing more pleasant careers . 
Correspondingly, Marshall noted^ that any increase in 
Work time induced by higher wa^s would also heighten 

fatigue and thus increase the valu^ of leisure time to 

'8 I 
the worker. By the late 19th century economists began 

•ft 

■ to integrate the host. of contradictory forces which 

simultaneously motivate workers to both seek and avoid 
9 

work. Finally, Pigou applied the concept of marginal 
utility to this issue and postulated that the value of 
each additional unit af income would decline as workers. 



6. Thomas Ma 1th us. An Essay on the Principles of 
Population , London, 1826, ^ages 339-345, 368, 379, 
an4 424-425. 

7. W. S. Jevons, The Theory ^ Political Economy , 
5th Edition, Edinburg, 1864, pages 142-144, 328, '330, 
and. 339-348* ' * 

8. Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics , 
Variorium Edition, London, 1961| pages 140-143, 
526-629, 680-696, and 720-774. 

9. S. J. Chapman, "Hours , of Work," Economics Journal , 
Volume. XIX, 1909, pages 354-373. 



ob'tained greater earnings. W With this the circle c^me . 

full round, and economists theorized that increased 

/ 

remuneration would increase the supply of labor, but 
th^.t^the financial discretion gained by larger incomes 
coupled with the increaeied fatigue accompanying longer i 
hours' would ultimately limit the amount o^ time that a 

■ • ■ - •■ ^ . ' i. • , •■■ 

person wbuld work at a giVen wage. | 

Current economic theory has postulated two counter- 
poised] principles which determine how individuals come to^ 
make choices between earned income and time. The first 
principle, called the "income, effect , " is the tendency to^ 
forego earnings for time as income increases. Thus, a 
worker who finds it necessary to work 60 hours a week 
when paid $4 an hour might find it desirable to work less 
if the pay rate/was increased to $6 an hour. The second 
principle; called the "substitution effect,"- is the 
tendency to work more as the rate "of pay Lnqreases-. Thus, 
an individual not \^illing to work more than 40 hours a 
week at $4 an hour, might be readily willing to work 60 
hours a week if paid $8 an hour. 

10. A. C. Pigou, A Study of Public Finance , London, 
1929, pages 83-84; and A. C. Pigou, The Economics of 
Stationary States , Londbn, 1935, pages 163-164. - 



' Economic theorists have synthesized the interplay of 
these income and substitution effects through the concept 
of indifference curves. Actual time-income tradeoff 
decisions are viewed as an intersection between the 
supply of labor (as represented by work- income . 
"indifference"' curves) and ishe demand for labor (as 

V 

represented by work-income "possibility" curves) • The « 

indifference curve represents the variety of CQmbina- 

tions of work time and 'p^y workers would consider to be 

of equal value, while the possibilities curve represelits 

the time-income tradeoffs which are available to a 

11 

-worker at a given level of pay. 

To illustrate this concept, hypothetical "possibility 
curves" allowing total flexibility between working a 
maximum of 100 hours per week and zero hours at constant 

t 

pay rates are showh by lines A^B^ in Figure I . 
"Indifference curves," which are shown by lines? ^n^n 
Figure I, represent the' different combinations of income 
and free time which would be equally acceptable to a 
worker. or group of workers. For example, a person may 
work jAO hours a week for an , average hourly rate of $4 
(total weekly income of $160) , but might require an 
average of $6 an hour (total weekly income of $360) to 



' M.' Lloyd G, Reynolds, Labor Economics and Labor 
Relations, '5th Edition, Prentice-Hall, Englewood criffs, 
N. J., 1970, pages 37-46. 
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work 60 hours a week (see "indifference curve" X2-Y2) • 
In brief, each " ii)dif f erence curv;e" represents a map of 
equal preference points between complementary combina- 
tions work hours and income. Different "indifference 
curves" represent varying levels of overall worker 
satisfaction. It is assumed that a worker or group of 
workers will seek the highest level of overAll satis- 
faction as repr^ented by the highest possible 
indifference curve which intersects the best available 
"possibility curve." In the example illustrated in 
Figure I, a worker or group of workers confronting 
"possibility curve" A^B^ would work the 40 hours a week 
indicated by . the intersection of A2B2 and X2Y2 because 
this intersection allows the worker to attain the 
highest possible "indifference curve." 

These theoretical concepts provide a helpful 
framework for thinking about choices l?etween work and 
free time. Non^theless>-^feh^y must be integrat^ed with 
empirical data %nd the perspectives of other disciplines 
in order to more fully explore^the complex social forces 
^that determine the values* and prijferences which ^ 
influence work time decisions. 
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Figuri& I 

* EXAMPLES OF TIME-INCOME INDIFFERENCE AND POSSIBILITY CURVES 
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Work Time Trends as an Indicator 
of Tradeoff Preferences 

Work Time trends indicat^e t/at considerable portions 
of potential economic gain have beenV foregone for more 
free time over the last century. During the first part 
of the twentieth century, free time was gained primarily 
through reductions" in. the ^rkweek. • Specifically, 
b^ween 1860 and 1950, the workweek <^eclined from 60 to ' 
*41 hours. 12/ Since then ,\ however , the average workweek 
has leveled off at around 40 hours, 13/ and the growth of 
fre^ time has taken other ^ forms. Most notably, there 
have been significant gains in paid holidays and 
vacations. 14/ Available data indicate that the average 
vacation increased from 113 to 1.7 weeks between 1960 
and 1969, 15/ and has continued to grow in subsequent 



12. Geoffrey Moore and Janice Hedges, "Trends 

Labor and Leisure," Monthly Labor Review , I'ebruary 1971, 
pages 1-11; <!^nd Fred Best, Phillip Bosserman, and Barry 
Stern, "Income-Free Time Tradeoff Preferences of U. S. 
Workers >" Leisure Sciences , Vol.- 2, No. 2, 1979, 
pagep 119-141. 

13. Ibid ; John Owen, "Work Time: The Traditional 
Workweek and Its Alternatives," Draft Chapter for the 
1979 Elmployment and.^^Training Report of the President , 
U. S. Department o:^ Labor, Washington, D. C, 1978. 

14. Peter Henle, "Recent Growth i^f Paid Leisure for 
U. S. Workers," Monthly Labo^ Review , March 1962,- 
pages 249-257. . ' . 

15. Geoffrey Moore and Janice Hedges, op. cit . , 
page 5. 
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years, 16/ Correspond incjly , the proportion of ''the averc^ye 
U. S. jpale's lifespan qiven to the non-worjc^ct i vi ties of 
schooling during youth and retirement in old age has 
increased from about 37 to 42, percent between 1940 and the 
late 1970 's. !]_/ 

VihiXe there has been some increase of Uttended time 
ay/ay» from worlri3uif ing midlife and significant expansion of 
nort-worl^ time at the extrefties of the life, cycle, the 
patterns of work time within the United States have remained 
remarkably stable since the 1930's. It is notable that there 
has been some recent expansion in the use of flexible hours - 
during workdays, along with "modified workweeks," such 
as the 4-day, 40-hour week, increases in part-time 
work, 18 / and anecdotal ^^eports of more exotic work time 



16. Fred Best, Phillip Bosserman, and Barfy Stern, 
op.cit . , pages 124-126; Robert P. 'Quinn and Graham L. 
Staines, The 1977 Quality of Employment Survey ^ 
(D6scriptive'' Statistics with Comparisons to 1969 and 
1973 fetudie'S) , Institute fqr Social Research, University 
Of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 1978, Table 5.9; and "Collective 
Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts," Diaily Labor 
Report , October 18, 19 78, page? E1-E3, (This study of 
400 collective bairgaining agreements found that the \ 
percent of agreements providing maximum yearly vacations 
of 5 or 6 weeks rose from 0 to 69 percent between 1957 
and 1978.) ■ „ • 

17. Fred. Best and Barry Stern, "Education, Work and 
Leisuije — Must They Come in That Order? , "^ Monthly Labor 
Review , July 197 7,' page 4. ^ 

18. Janice Neipert Hedges , "New Patterns for Working 
Time," Monthly Labor Review , February 1973, pages 3-8; ' 
and Janice • Neipert Hedges ,\ " S ix-day Workweeks Increase, 
Foui;-day Weeks Stable," News Release, Office of 
Information, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
December 30, 1977. . 
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reforms. 19/ Nonetheless ^ the clear majority ot today's 
employed persons work between 35 and 4 4 hours a week for 
5-day workweeks, with annual vac*^tions ranqinq between 2 
and 3 weeks. 20/ ^ 

Many specialists in/ the field suggest that today's 
stabilization of workr. time indicates that workers are 
satisfied with current conditions and have no pressing 
interest in foregoing current or 'potent ial earnings for 
more free time. One indication of the popularity of 
current work time arrangements comes from a purvey of 
1, 322 ran^mly selected persons in August 1966. This 
national survey found that 56 percent of the respondents 
wished to work the ^ame hours and earn the same amount 
as they were at the time of the interview, while 34 
percent wished to work more and earn more, and only 



19. Two novel work time reforms which have been 
gaining increasing attention are "job sharing" in which 
two persons hold one full-time job and the "flexiyear" 
which allows part-year work. (Barney Olmstead, "Job 
Sharing — A New Way to Work," Personnel Journal , 
February 1977, pages 78-81; Bernhard Teriet, "Flexiyear 
Schedules-.-Only a Matter of Time?," Monthly Labor 
Review , Decembier 1.977, pages 63-65.) , 

20. Interpolated estimates indicate that about 57 
percent of the employed labor force work between 35 and 
44 hours each week. (John Owen, "Work Time;^ The 
Traditional Workweek and Its Alternatives," op.cit . , 
Draft, Table 1; and "Six-day Workweeks Increase; Four- 
day Weeks Stable," U. S. Department of Labor News 
Release (USDL 77-1092), December 30, 1977, Table 3 . 



10 percent wished to work and earn less, 21/ This yoneral 
pattern w^s algo supported by a smaller 1976 study. 22/ 
Another 1971 panel study of employed men v/ho were "heads 
of families" found that only one-third were free to vary 

J^heir workhours. Yet the vast majority reported them- 
selves satisfied with their work time' coijdi tions , and 
those who were dissatisfied generally warfte^d more work. 2 3 / 
Further, studies of grievances "arising under collective 
bargaining agreements, as well as frequent observations 
that most wor'kers freely choo^ overtime work, suggest 
that a significant portion of workers place a. high value 
on long hours. 24/ While the issue is not undebatable, 
these and other ' studies have led many scholars tp conclude 

^that workers are satisfied with the current workv^ek and 
are everl^willing to work longer hours. -^TS/ v 



21 » George Katona, Burkhard Strumpel/ and X^nest 
Zahn, Aspirations and Affluence , McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1971, pages 129-233. 

22. Fred Best, "Preferences on Worklife Scheduling. - 
and Work-Leisure Tradeoffs," Monthly Labor Review , 
July 19 78, page 32. 

23. Jonathan Dickinson, "Labor S.upply on Family 
Members," in James Morgan et al.. Five Thousand American 
Families — Patterns of Economic Progress , Institute for 
Social Research, University of Michigan, Vol. 1, 1974, 
pages 177-250^. 

24. SarA. Levitan and Richard S. Belous, Shorter 
Hours* Shorter Weeks; Spreading the Work to Reduce 
Unemployment , Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1977, 
page 32. 

♦ 

25. Lloyd Reyno 
"Workers and the 
Special Report No 
Policy, Washington, D. C. , 1919, 

22 
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Jf anything, trend dat^ suggest that there are 
changes occurring within the. labor force which will .\ 
heighten tl^e value of time relative to, earnings';. 26/ 

Data concerning the distribution of ys^ork hours among 
labor force members show that the proportion o,f persons- 
employed full tiiTie -(over 34 hours a week). wh^O work more- ^ 
^&n 40^ hours each week has declined from 42.0 to 30 per- 
cept between 195^ and 1977, whJ-le the' portion working >84 v/" 
hourte or lesS has increased from 14.3 to 32.6 pelr-cept 
oyer the same time period. 27/ Additionally, available 
trend data 28/ and reviews of collective bargaining 



.26. Studies undertaken by John Owen indicate that work 
time reductions have not been a result of dec'^fci^ing hours 
for the traditional male worker between age 21 and 64, 
t)Ut the entrance into the labor force of . increasing' 
portiong of women, youth, and young persons whfe tend to 
prefer less than full-time work. Thus, the work 
activities of these new entrants have reduced ^he average 
workweek, wjffile the hours of working age males haye 
remained essentially constant. ("Workweeks and Leisure; 
An Analysis of Trends, 1948-75," Monthly Labor fieview , 
August 1976, pages 3.-8.) 

27. Data extrapolated from John Owea, "Work Time: The 
Traditional Workweek and Its Alternative," op.cit . , Table 1; 
"Six^day Workweeks Increase, Four-day Weeks Stable," op.cit . , 
Table 3; and William V. beutermann and Scott C. Brown, 
"Voluntary Part-time Workers : A Growing Part of the Labor 
Force," Monthly Labor Review , June 1978, page 5 . 

28. Fred Best, "Changing Values Toward Material Wealth 
and Leisure," Paper prepared for the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Education, U. S. Department' of Health, 
Education, and Welfare^ Washington, D. C, 1976. 
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agreements 29/ indicate that workers aro c^ontinuiiuj to push 
for increased holidays and vacation time. 

Whatever trends are evidenced by work>.time data, it is . 
,importknt t9 en^hasize that the^^^moun^^of time an individual 
or group gives to work activities is determined by more than 
worker preferences. The aupply of both work 'and inco^e^ is a 
powerful determinant of work time and labor force participd- 
tion. In most . cases r persons work for the amount of time 
possible or in accord with 39^edules dictated by available 
jobs. 30/ Further, institutional factors, such as overtime 
regulations and the fixed costs of fringe benefits, tend 
to standardize work time and earnings possibilities. 31/ 

■ • • i' , 

29. Bureau of Labor ^atistics, Paid Vacation and Holiday 
Provisions in Ma jot G^ll^tive pargaining Agreements ^ 
Bulletin 1425-9, U. "-S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. , 1975; and "Collective Bargaining Negotia- 
tions and Contracts," paily Labor Report , October 18, 1978, 
pages E1-E3. • ^ • 

- 30. Edward Kalachek, op.cit . Section on Constraints; and 
Sherwin Rosen, ^ "^he Demand for Hours of Work and Employment," 
Work Time and Employment , Special Report No. 28, National 
Commission for "Employment Policy, Washington, D. C. , 1979. 

31. Edward Kalachek, op#cit . ; Robert Clark, Adjusting 
Hours to Increase Jobs: An Analysis of Ithe Options , Special 
, Report No. 15, National Commission for Employment Policy, 
Washington,, D. C. , ,1977; Joseph Garbarino, "Fringe Benefits- 
^nd Overtime as Barriers to Expanding Employment," Industrial 




Special Report No. 28, National. Commission for Employment 
Policy,. Washington, D. C. , 1979; and Fred Best and J.ames 
Wright, "The Effect of Scheduling on Time-Income Tradeoffs," 
Social 'Forces ,' September 1978 , pages 150-151. 
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While there is some disagreement about the extent of choice 
actually given to individuals, 32/ it is doubtful that 

♦ 

workers have great, let alone total, flexibility* in choosing 

•I 

an amount of work time at a given rate of pay. 

Clearly, the impa^Bl^of institutional factors limits the 
usefulness of work time trend data aS an indicator of time- 
income preferences. Withou^t' discrediting the value of such 
data as a means to understanding preferences, it is necessary 
to seekt additional theoretical" and empirical information 
concerning the forces, whigH'* might determine preferences before 
they are compromised by p^revailing conditions. 

. ' ■ /. . . 

, The Prospect of Changing Time- 
Income Tradeoff Preferences 33/ 

- There have b^en many indications that a large, and 

possibly growing, portion of the labor fcirce may prefer to 

work less than what we currently consider to be; 

"full time." What are the chances that these interpre-. 

tations are true? Further, if they are true, is the 

32. Edward Kalachek, op. ci-t . 

33. A large measure of the framework used to discuss the 
issues of this section is attributed to John Owen, The Price 
of Leisure , McQAll-Queen 's University Press, Montreal, Canada, 
1970; and Edward Kalachek, "Workers and the Hours Decision," 
Work Time and Employment: , Special Report No. 28, National 
Commission for Employment Poli-c/, VJashington, D. C, 1979. 



proportion of the work force oriented toward more free 
time likely to grow. or decline in coming years > and what 
conditions might affect the strength and nature of 
desires to forfeit income for, time? c 

• THe most obvious and all-encomj^assing factors which ^ 
might' be expefcted to determine time- income tradeoff 
preferences are', material affluence and economic growth. 
Although it might be" expected that ^real economic growth 
would foster increased desire for time at the expense of 
income, there is clear evidence that the tendency to 
give up a portion of increased .earnings for more free 
time (income effect) always overcomes the incentive to 

y . t 

work longer at, higher pay (substitution effect) . 34/ 
Nonetheleis there is a general consensus that American 
workers have foregone *significant portions of economic 
growth for more free time over the last' century* 35/ 
^However, available estimates of these tradeoffs indicat 



34. John Owen, The Price of Leisure , op.cit. ,. pages 16-18.? 
'^nd Lionel Robbins, ''On the Elasticity of Income in Terms of 
/Effort," Economics , Vol. X, 1930, pages 123-129. 

35. H. C. Lewis, "Ho\irs of Work and Hours of Leisure," 
Proceedings of Ninth Annual Meeting of Industrial Relations 
Research Association , Industrial Relations Research Association, 
C16Veian4, 1957; and Gordon Winston, "An \nternational Comparison 
of .Income and Houts of Work," R^iew of Economics and Statistics , 
Voi. XLVLII, No. 1, 1966, pages ^8-39. ~~ ~~' 




that the proportiDn of occMiomic qrowth foriH^one for 
time (primarily in the foPvi\ of a reduced workweek) has 
declined steadily. Prior to 1920, it was estimated that 
reductions of the workweek took about half of the growth 
in output growth between 1920 and 1950. 36 / Between 
1940 and 1960/ the proport^n of increased productivity 
given 'up for gains of leisure declined still further to 
an estimated 11 percent/ and it has been calculated that 
only 8 percent of real economic growth was forfeited for 
free time in the 1960s. '37/ 

It would be reasonable to expect that sluggish 
economic growth in recent years / coupled with trends 
-toward le^Si^progressive taxation for 16w and middle 
income groups, would dampen interest in exchanging incoi^e 
for. time. Yet there are indications that concern over 
mpnetciry gain may not be as pressing as commonly assumed. 
For example, a 1977 national sulrvey found that 79 percent 
thought it better to leapn to live with basic essentials 



rather than reach for higher standards of living, and 

erican Economic Review, 



36. Clark Kerr, "Discussion 
•^ay' X956, page 219. 

37. Petey Senlp, '.'Recent Growth of Paid Leisure, for U. S. 
Workers," Monthly Labor Review , March 1962, page 256; and 
Geo'ffrey Moore and Janice Hedges, op. cit . , page 11. 
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76 percent found it preferable to put more emphasis on non 
material experiences than on material concerns* 38 / In 
the face of recent economic downturns and inflationary 
instability f views eiich as these not only seem peculiar, 
but raise the question of whether changes in American 
society which are only partly related to levels of income 
are encouraging a shift in values and preferences toward 
non-material goals such as more free time. 

• \ : 

Some scholars have suggested tlhat increasing 
opportunities for short- and long-range recreational 
activities may be shifting the' primary concern of ^ 
American culture from work to leisure. Presumably r the 
proliferation of recreationa'l facilities and reduction 
of their cost might place formerly unattainable leisure 
act,ivities within the grasp of most persons, thus 
creating a premium for i^re time away from work. 39/ 
ile there is some evidence that" the cost of many 



38. "Quality Win9 Over Quanti^ty/' The Harris Survey , 
Press Release, May 23, 1977; Louis Harris, "Deep 
Skepticism is Expressed About Unlimited^Ecpnomic Growth," 
Washington Post , May 23, 1977, page A-ll. ^ ^ 

39. ' Staffiin Linder, The , Harried Leisure Class ^ Columbia 
University Press, New Yorky*- 1970; Kenneth Roberts, "The 
Society of Leisure: Myth an^d Reality, " Society and 
Leisure , Vol. 1, No. 1, pages 33-36; and Daniel Books, 
New York, 1973, coda titled, "The End of Scarcity." 
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rocroat ional activities may bo docrlininc) 4 0/ and t Ium r 

4 

Accessibility increasing, the complexity of factors 
impinging on th\^ issue £1/ makes the hypothesis that 
expanded recreational options may 1^ increasing the 
desire foi^ free time a fascinating but, somewhat 
provisional/ speculation.. 

It is occasionally suggested that work time may be 
reduced because of the increased productivity and 

y 

personal worker relief to be gained by lessened job 
fi/tigue. While the impact of fatigue on worker pro- 
ductivity and well-being varies among occupations and 
industries, most studies indicate that the workweek and 
workday have declined ho the point where further reduc- 
tions would not reduce fatigue and perhaps may even lower 
productivity. 42/ On the other hand, there ha^ been some 



40. Fred Best, "Changing Values Tow^ird Material Wtealth 
and Leisure in the United States," op.cit . , pages 11 J-143. 

41. Crohn Owen, The Price of Leisure , op.cit . , pages 20-2 

42. John Owen, The Price of Leisure , op.cit . , pages 31-3 
and 71-72; and Davdd Brown, "Hours and Output," in Clyde E-. 
Dankert et al. (Editors), Hours of Work , Harper and Row, 
New .York, 1965, pages 147-160. 
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talk about offering extended vacations or sabbaticals in 
order to provide the personal renewal and restraining 
opportunit-ies necessary to foster fresh perspectives and 
prevent skill obsolescemce . 4 3 / For the most part, howeve 
it is unlikely that concerns over job exhaustion on the 
part 'of either employees or employers will be a major 
factor contributing to future* work time reductions. 

The family cycle has always been viewed as a major 
determinant of time-income tradeoff prefe^nces. The> 
key variable^ here are children and the costs of establish 
inq a new household. Single persons and married couples 
without children are commonly believed to have the 
financial discretion and personal freedom to forego 
income for more free time. However, the arrival of 
children and the necessity to stabilize home life 
introduces new finanqial and temporal constraints that 
understandably alter previous views toward work and 
leisure. 44/ When th^ proportion of working wives was low 
temporal demands of child raising y/ere distributed 



43. Ibid f pag^ 71; "Statement of James Hooley," 
Leisure Sharing , Hearings of the California State 
Senate Select cdmmittee on Investment Priorities and 
Objectives, Sacramento, California, November i; 1977, 
pages 128-135; Wilbur Cross, "How to Take a Mini- 
Sabbatloal^" Nation's Business , November 1974, pages 54 
and 57; and James 0' Toole, Work i-n America , MIT Press, 
Cambridge, J973, pages 119 and 129. 

44. Alice Rossi, "Transition to Parenthood," Journal 
of Marriage and the Family, Vol. 128, No. 9, pages 47-56 
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do 



primarily to wives, while the finaiUMal ri^.spons i I) i .1 i t i ivs 



for dependent children, household goods, aiyl Jiiorttjaqes 
became the concern of husbands. Availabli^ studies suqcjest 
•that this arrangement has caused men to stabilize or 
ilitensiiy their traditional "breadwinner" role by workinq 
the same or longer hours to insure adequate family income, 
as wives reduced or ceased their employment activities. 

Today, it is the rule rather ^ than the exception that ^ 
both married and unmarried women have assumed some portion 
or all of the 'traditional male "breadwinner" role. 46/ 
This increase in the number of working women and the cor- 
responding emergence of more flexible sex roles are likely to 
alter the impact of the family life cycle on work time 



45. Edward K^achek, op. cit . , page 7; Harvey Rosen, 
"Taxes in a Labor Supply Model with Joint V\^age-Hours 
Determination," Econometrica , May 1976; and Donald Larson, 
"The Components of l^on-m^rket Time and Female Labor Supply 
Patterns," unpublished paper cited in Kalachek, op,cit ..» 
page 7. ' f ' 

46. Between 1967 and t^ie end of 1978, the ove/-a 11 labor 
force participation rate of women has climbed from 4* . 1 
percent tO/50.1 percent. ( Employment and Training Report of 
the Pre'si(fent , 1978, page 18^7; and "The Employment Situation: 
November 1978," U. S. Department of Labor Nevs Release, USDL 
78-1005*, Deo^piber 8, 1978, Table A-1.)' Further, between 
March 1967 and March 1977, the pi*trportipn of married women 
with husbands present with children 5 yiears of age or younger 
who were in the labor force rose from 25.6 toy^l.6 percent, 
and women of the same characteristics but witlv. children aged 
6 to 17 years who were in the labor foxce rose from 45.0 to 
57.9 percent over the same time period. (Ralph Smith, The 
Subtle Revolution , The Urban Institute, Washington, D. C, 
1979.) ~ \ 
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preferences and decisions. As more women commit more 
time to employment, the non-job time remaining within 
many household Units for family chores and life i sure will 
become increasingly scarce.' 47/ Households are likely to 
realize that the diminishing returns on effort caused by 
the fatigue of family chores is as counterproductive as 
job-related fatigue. 4 8/ Thus, family units are likely 
to place higher value ^on time off the job. For dual 
earner families, the added income brought in by working, 
wives will increase the feasibility of exchanging income 
for more free time, possibly, by husbands rather than by 
wives. In the case of single-parent households, the absence 
of some form of childdare assistance is also likely to make 
the forfeiture of earnings for time a harsh necessity. 



47. John P. Robinson, How Americans Use Time , Praeger 
Special Studies, Praeger Publishers, New/York, 1977, 
pages 61-82, 132-137, anS 147^57; "Testimony of Urie 
Brofenbrenner, " Part-time Employment and Flexible Work 
Hours, Hearings before the Subcommittee on Employeer 
Ethics and Utilization, U. S. House of Representatives, 
Serial No. 95-28, ^4ay^4, 1977, pages 25-30. . , 

* 48. Off-job'time is not necessarily leisure, b^t may 
also be "non-market work time" which is undertaken by 
baianciftg off its value against income earning employment 
time. (Gilbert Ghez and Gary Becker, The Allocation of . 
Timis and Goods Oyer the Life Cycle , National Bureau. of 
Economic Research, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1975.)^ ^ ^ 
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There are a number of viewpoints reqardinci the potential 
impact of increased female labor force participation and . 
changinig sex roles on work time preferences. While there 
is some possibility that working spouses may seek to duplicate 
each others' ho^s, 49^/ it is likely that dual->earner 
families v^ill hav^ a stronger ' interest in exchanging 
earnings for time than their one-earner counterparts. 50/ 
Most notably^ it has been suggested that parents of 
young children may prefer shorter workdays over other 
forms of free time because it best matches the. daily 
demanc^s of child raising. 51/ Second, it has frequently 
been noted that the scheduling of work may be increas- 
ingly important, particularly to working parents of 

youn^ children wh<p need to adjust their job hours to 

^ -. 
meet the routine and unexpected demands of. child 

49. T. Aldrich Finegan, "Hours of Work in the Long 
Run: Comment," Work Time and Employment , Special Report 
No. 28, National Commission for Employment Policy, 
Washington, D. C. , 1979. 

50. Isabel Sawhill, "Economic Perspectives on the 
Family," Daedalus , Spring 1977, ^ages 115-125; Juanita 
Kreps, "bo All Women Want to Work: The Economics of 
Their Choice," in Louise K. Howe . (Editor ) , The Future of ^ 
the Family , Simon and Schuster, New York, 1972, 

pages 224-234. 

51. Clair Y^ckery, "Work Time Decisions of Firms and 
Indivi(Juals : 6dinment," Work Time and Employment , Special 
Report No. 28, National Commission for Employment Policy, 
Washington, D. p., 1979. 
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raising. 52 / As already suggested, the strength and \ 
nature Vf time-income tradeoff preferences will probably 
vary notably according to the different stages of the | 
family cycle^ but the impact of these family stages iriay 
vary somewhat between one-earner and dual-earner house- 
holds, i^urther^ it is likely that individuals and spouses 
who have no immediai:e interest in changing their work time 

arrangements may place great value on having the option 
W 

to make adjustments at some other point in time* 

Available data supports most of these speculations 
about the impact of new family patterns on work time 
preferences. National time budget , studies indicate that 
dual-earner families do have unusually harsh time 
pressures r most of which are ^^nequitably distributed to 
wives. 53/ Further ^ responses to a 1977 national survey 
concerning the impact of employment on family life 
indicated that work time arrangements were a seijious 
problem for 25 percent of all persons with sponses or 



52. Denise F. Polity "The Implipations of Nontradi- 
tional Work Schedules for Women^" The Urban and Social 
Change Review ^ Vol. 11 r 1978 ^ pages 37-42; and Joseph 
Pleckr Graham Staines ^ and Linda Lang^ "Work and FAmily 
Life: First Reports on Work-Family Interference from, the 
1977 Quality of Employment Survey^ Center for Research on 
Women f Wellesley^ Mass. , Drafts September 1978. 

y 

53. John P. Robinson^ op.cit . y pages 61-82 r 132-137 ^ 
and 147-157. 

> 
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children, 54/ and that 4 2.5 percent of the respondents 
citing such hardships were willing to give up some - 
portion of their income in order to spend more time 
with their families. W However, there are ambiguous . 
findings concerning the types of free time more valued 
by workers with employed' spouses or young children. 
Although national labor force data show that 62.8 
percent of all voluntary part-time jobs were held by 
.women in 197 7, arid women accounted for the overwhelming 
majority of married part-time workers, 5±/ exploratory 

survey research of the same groups indicates that^^ 

shorter workdays and workweeks are not the most /preferred 
of potential free time gains. 57/ Both survey stiidies and 
behavioral data indicate that work preferences tend to 
^ary according to family cycle stage. As already sug- ^ 
gested, the early child-raising stage of t^e family cycle 
tends to increase concern over income , with men tending 
to stabil-i^e or increase work hours, while women tend to 



54. It should be noted that another 40.9 percent noted 
the work time arrangements were '^omewhat" of a problem to 
their family life. (Robert Quinn and Graham Staines, 
op.cit : , Table 15.25.) 

55. - Ibid , Table 15.31. 

56. William Deutermann and Scott Brown, op.cit. , 
pages 5 and 8. 

57. Fred Best, "Preferences on Worklife Scheduling and 
Work-Leisure Tradeoffs," op.cit ., pages 32-34; and Fred 
Best, "Changing Sex Roles and Worklife Flexibility, 
Psychology of Women Qoarterly , March 1980. 

58. Ibid , Edward Kalachek, op.cit . , paqe 7. 
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pursue less than full-time jobs. 59^/ However, the strength 
of these family cycle influences seems to be affected by 
whether or not both sponses work. 60 / Finally, exploratory 
survey research suggests that both men and women who favor 
flexible, as opposed to traditional, sex roles are much 
more likely to exchange earnings for time. 61/ 
• The rising educational attainment of tfie^TJ^ S. labor 

force is likely to have mixed impact on work time pref- 
erences. 62/ On the one hand, educational achiK>yement is 



59. Ibid, Edward Kalachek, op.cit . , page 7. Some studies 
indicate that en^loyment in part-time jobs is associated with 
the stage of the family cycle. Married women with young 
.children are particularly prone to assume part-time employment. 

(Ethel Jo]:>es and James Long, Women and Part-week Work , prepared 
for thel Office of Research and Development, Employment and 

Training Administration, U. S. Department of Labor, Grant No. 

pL-21-01-76-21, March 15, 1978.) 

60. Fred Best, "Changing Sex Roles and Worklife Flexibility," 
op.cit . 

61. Ibid . 

62. The average number years of schooling completed by 
the U. S. labor force has /risen from 8.6 in 1940 to 12.1 in 
1970, and is projected to^rise to 12.7 by 1990. ( Digest of 
Educational Statistics , 1975, pages 14-157^) The proportion of 
the labor force with 4 years or more of college education rose 
fr^ 10 to 15.7 percent between 1960 and 1975, and is projected 
to rise to 21.7 percent by 1990. (Compiled figures from Fred 
Best, "Social Forces Fostering Flexible Lifetime Scheduling of 
Education, Work and Leisure," paper prepared for the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary for Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Wel;fare, Washington, D. C, Af^ril 1978, 
page 46.) 
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thought to enhance capacities for the use of free time, 
thus fostering greater desire for time away from the 
job.^"^ Of» the other hand, years of schooling are 
clearly an investment of time, money, And foregone 
earnings^^undertaken to increase future occupational 
opportunities and total lifetime incomes. As such, it 
is to be expected that individuals who have undertaken 
prolonged schooling will seek to maximize the return on 
their investment by working long hours. The likelihood 
that workers with higher educational attainment will 
find jobs that are free of toil and intrinsically 
rewarding cart be expected to further encourage longer 
hours. Since available data indic«ite that more highly 
educated persons work longer than average, it appears 
that the desire to reap the rewards of schooling may 



63. Harold Wilensky, "The Uneven l)istribution of 
Leisure Time," Social Problems , Summer 1961; John Owen, 
op.cit., pages There is also some indication that 
thoie*with less than average ediMjation may tend to have 
"leisure incompetence," particularly for prolonged 
periods away from work ("Dundalk Study of Steelworkers 
creates Model Retirement Counseling Program, Ideas at 
work, Setvice Center for Community College-Labor Union 
Co5p4rati!bn, American Association for Community and 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C, November 1978-^^ 
page 1) • 

64. John Owen observes that increased compel 
effectively use time might apply to work as wr^ 
leisure time. Thus, a well-educated person mj 
accomplish a good deal in the way of leisure Satisfac- 
tions within a relatively short period of time (o£,cit.. , 
pages 46-47) . , 

65. Ibid, pages 42-44. \^ 
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overcome any concOrrent rise in the appreciation for 
leisure time. 66/ At the same time/ it is noteworthy that 
weli-educated*workers cite a highjer-than-average number 
of problems with "inconvenient or excessive hours" 67/ and 
tend to have more holidays and longer vacations than 
most workers. 68/ This suggests that educational attain- 
ment may encourage aydesire for more discretion concerning 
the scheduling of work, as well as preferences for forms 
of free time othet than shorter workdays and workweeks . 

* , The quality of work and job iAtisfaction are likely 
to affect tradeoff preferences in at least two ways. As 
•previously suggested, pleasant jobs are likely to 
minimize the desire to avoid work and provide intrinsic 
rewards which make longer hours tolerable and even 
desirable. On the other hand, unpleasant working 
conditions will foster avoidance of work and minimize 
time on the job./ 69/ Since casual observation suggests 
that the quality of work is improving ( i .e . , increaped 
job safety, reduction of physical toil, grievance 





66. Edward Kalachek, Wesley Mellow,* and Frede^/ick 
Raines, "TneyMaCle Labor. Supply Function Reconsidered," 
Industrial/ and Labor Relations , April 1978; and Harold 
Wilensky, op.crt ii ! , 

67. Robert Quinn and Graham Staines, op.cit . , 
Table 5.39. < 

68. Harold Wilensky, op.cit . * 



. * .Iphn Owen, op.cit . , pages ^-29; and Edward 
chek, "Workers and thev-Hours X)ecision," op.cit .> 



69 

Kalachekj 

page 6. ^ , , 



procedures, etc.), it can be expected that such a trend 
would attenuate the desire for reduced time. However, 
work satisfaction is determined by perceptions as 
well as absolute conditions, and there is evidence 
that high occupational expectations, 70/ combined with 
underutilization of rising educational attainment, 71/ is 
fostering job discontent. ^'Jhile many persoqs may work 
harder and longer in order to open career opportunities, 
studies have indicated that limited occupational oppor- 
tunities will cause many to realign focal life interests 
toward off- job activiti^. 72/ Since education tends to 

70. A nationally representative sample^-COHiid that 50 
percent of high school graduates in 1974 expeobc^ to be 
in professional occupations by age 30. ( The Condition 
of HEducation , U. S. .Department of Health, Educatibn, and 
Welfare, 1976 , page 1^3.) . / 

71. Robert Hamrin, "Underemployment: A Gr6wiiig Problem 
for the Highly Educated^" Challenge , July-August 1978, 
pages 57-58; Helen Dewar, "Job Malaise Fpund Rising, 
Especially Among College Grad?," The Washington Poat , 
December 17, 1978; A. J. Jaffee and Joseph Froomkin, 
"Occupational Opportunities for College-educated Workers, 
1.950-75," Monthly Labor Review , June 1978^, pages 15-21; 
,4^25 Percent jot Graduates Seen Settling for Nondegrfee Jobs, 
The Washington Post , July 26, 1978; and Richard Freeman, 
The vOver-eAucated American , Academid' Press , New York, 1976 

'7^2 .^ Curt Tausky ,and Robert Dubia, "Career Ahchorage : 
Management Mobility Motivations," American Sociological 

9 p view , vol. 30, 1965, pages 725-735; and Robert Dubin, 
Industhrial Workers ' Worlds: A| Study of the 'Central 
Life -'Interest' of Industrial WoSrkers," ISocial Problems , 
Vol. 3, 1956, petges 3-142. ^ 
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increase leisure as well as work competence^ it seems 
plausible that many workers may redirect their under- 
utilized educational backgrounds to enrich ^ife off the 
job and perhaps increase their willingness tq forego 
earnings for tiifie. » 

Age appears to be a determinant of work time for ^ 

■» 

younger persons. 73/ For example, the 1977 l^bor force 
participation- rate for persons aged 17 to 25 of both 
sexes was 66.7 percent, 74/ while the propbrtion of 
workers in this age group voluntarily working part time 
was 28 percent. 75/ The major causes of this' pattern are 
school activities and the lack of employment opportuni- . 
ties. 76/ . . . 



7a. Edward Kalachek, op.cit . , jpage 1. ^ 

74. Employinent anc( Training Report of the Presi dent, 
1978, Paiges l83 and 186. [ ' 

75. William Deutermann and Scott C. Brown, op.cit . , 
pages 6-7. 

/ I; 

76. Ibid ; William Deutermann and Scott C. Brown, op.cit . , 
page 7; Carpi Jusenius, "Young Admits Out of School and Out 
of Work," Paper prepared for the National Commission for 
Employment Policy, Washington, 0. C, Draft Briefing Paper, 
November 1978; and Aldrich Fin^gan and William, Bowen, The 
Economic^ of Labor Force Participation , Princeton Univfersity 
Press, Princeton, N. J., 1969. 



the other end the life cycle,, the advancement 
of age is associated with the increased temporal and 
financial discretion that com6s with the maturation ff 
offspring and, with possible desires for lower activity 
levels following physical decline — two factors which 
are likely to foster .interest in work time reductions. 
On the other hand, concern, with the costs of health care 
and encroach^ing retirement increase the value of earnings 
for the purpose of saving--a factor which is likely to main- 
tain or increase existing work hours. 77/ Fu^her compli- 
cations come from Social Security restrictions which impose 
earnings limits on those receiving pensions. 78/ — In 
response to these conditions, data indicate that hours 
remain relatively constant up to around age 60, when 
v/prk involvement begins to taper off. As sage progresses 
beyond this point, those with poor health, bad employment 
opti|Dns, or nonemployment income tend to withdraw from 



77. JuanLta M. Kreps , Lifetime Allocation of Work, and 
Income: Essays in the Economics of Aging , Duke Univers j.ty 
Press, Durhapi, N. C, 19 71, pages 100-13 3 and 143-154. 

78. Alicia Munnell, The Future of Social Security , 
-Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. , 1977," 
'pages- 25-83. 



ther^ labor force. 79/ Of those who continue working after 
age 65, some 49 percent were voluntarily employed in a 
part-time job, 80/ a large number of which were doubtless 
influenced by Social Security earning restrictions. ' 1% 
current docial policies persist, it is likely that the- 
aging pf the large post-World War II "baby boom" generation 
may magnify suqh iWork time behaviors in coming decades. 
Because of the many social changes' cited above, the 

■e 

... 

tendency of workers to exchange income^for time i-s likely -to" 
become higl^ly dlverde and strpngly influenced by the forms of 
potential -free time gains. For most persons, marginal reduc- 
tions of the workday or w6rkweeky and perhaps the worklife 
as it is currently conceived, may have Reached the point of 
diminidhing returns. Nonetheless, free time in the forpis that 
meet individual needs, such as part-time work for parents of 

^ .r ;. 

79. Edward Kalachek, op.cit . , page 1; Aldrich Finegan and 
William Bowen, op.cit . ; Pnilip L. Rones, "Older Men — The 
Choice Between, Work and Retirement," Monthly Labcfr Review , 
Noyember 1978/ pages 3--10; Joseph Quinn , "Tne Microeconomics 
of Early Retirement: A Cross-sectional View," Prepared for 
the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington, D. <Z., 1975; Leonard Rubin, "Disabling Health 
Conditions Among Men , " . Reaching Retirement Age , Social 
Security Administration, U. S. Department Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington, D. C.,, 1976, pages 65-74. 

80. William Deutefmann and Scott C. Brown, op.cit . , 
pages 6-7? and Philip L. Rones, op.cit . ; pages 
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young children or extended vacations or weekends for 
those wishing to breach the confines of their r'egular 
routines, may be particularly valuable. 81/ 

A number of survey studies indicate that scheduling 
of^otential free time is particularly important and 
that time-income tradeoff options^ extending ond the 
workday and workweek produce different exchange prefer- 
ences. First, two national employment surveys conducted^ 
at the University of Mi(?hig«n in 1969 and 1977 foujid 
that the proportioh of persons citing problems with 
"inconvenient, or excessive hours" increased somewhat 
from 29.5 percent to 33.6 percent, and that most problems 
dealt with scT^duling rather than number of workhours. 82/ 
Second, a 1973 study of 518 employees of 22 firms 
recently converted to 4-day, 40-hour workweeks, 
allowing for the same amount of work blit more extensive 
time off the, job revealed high employee satisfaction 
with the neW work schedule. 82/ Finally, several 



' 81.' Edward Kalachek, "Workers and the Hours Decision," 
op.cit . , pages 5 and 18; and Fjred Best, "Preferences for 
Workiife Scheduling and Work-Leisure Tradeoffs," op.cit . , 
pages 32-33. 

82. Robert- Quinn and Graham Staines, op.cit . , 
/iPable 5.36.; 

83. Opinion Research Corporation, The Effects df .a 
Shorter Workweek on Employees' Job Attitudes and Leisure 
Activities , Princeton, J. , 1973. \ 
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additional studies of nofirepresentat ive sampled ranqinq 
in size from 197 auto assembly workers to 791 varied 
county employees further pinpoint the likely effects of 
scheduling on time-income tradeoff preferences. These 
studies asked respondents to choose their personal 
preferences among a niimber of equally costly benefi:t 
options, such as a pay raise, shorter workdays, longer 
weekends, more paid vacation, of earlier retirement. 
The results revealed that most respondents preferred 
extended time away from work over income, but that 
income was commonly chosen over shorter workdays, longer 
weekends, and earlier ^retirements • 84/ 

Consideration of available data suggests that future 
tradeoffs between income-earning Work time and free time 
may be influenced by the ways p.n which wo:^^k and free 
time are scheduled. Specifically, one might expect that 
willingneds to forego potential earnings in exchange for 
more free time may increase with the length of free time 
and the flexibility with which free time is scheduled. 85/ 



84. Stanley M. Neally and James G. Goodale, "Workers' 
Preferer^es Among Tinie-off Benefits and Pay," Journal of 
Applied Psychology , Vol. 1, 1967; J. Brad Chapman and 
Robert Ottemann, *Eir^loyee Preferences for Various 
Compensation and Fringe Benefits , " The Personnel. Admin- 
is tratdr , November 1975; Fred Best and James Wright, I~ 
op.cit .T pages 136-153. 

85. Por workers' stated .preferences towar^ alternative 
schedules of constant amount of work time, se^ Ibid ? 

• Fred Best, "Pr^Jetences for Worklife Scheduling and Work- 
Leisure Tradeoffs, ** op.cit . , page;s 34-35. 



By enlarging the time frame it is possible to speculate 
how worker tradeoff preferences, a^d their respective 
"indifference curves," may change under different 
scheduling options. Figure II illustrates this 
possibility with three schedule-determined "indifference 
curves," with potential fre)^»time taking fl?e form of 
(1) more daily* time away from work, (2) longer weekends, 
and (3) longer vacations. If these speculations are 
valid, it would ^e reasonable to assume th^ many worke;:s 
may givlf up existing or potential earnings for extended, 
as oppds^ed to shorter, periods of free time. 

The likely impact of scheduling on time-income 
tradeoff preferences can be extended to the time frame 
of overarM-ifespans. During the twentieth century, a 
number of s(|^.ial forc^es, including prolonged schooling 
and earlier retirement, have led to compression of 
work V«ars into an ever smaller portion of overall 
lifetimes. As a result, most men and an increasing 
portion of women have come to pursue a "linear life : 
plan" typified by something of a lockdtep progression 
from educatio'n in youth to some 40 cons^Jfeutive 
years of en^loyment during the middle jfears of !life, 
and finally to retirement. 8j6/ This pjittern has become 



86. Fred Best and Barry Stern, op.cit . , Jif'ges 3-10 
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increasingly .pronounced r not only for humanistic reasons, 

but also because of the economic consideration that those 

who are at the peak of their productive capacities during 

mid-life should work, while less productive persons in 

their youth or old age should either increase their 

productive capacity through schooling oriwithdraw to 

retirement as a reward for aN^mpleted worklife. 87/ 

While this life pattern has had and continues to have 

healthy features, there are questions as to whether the 

progression from education-to-work-to-retirement is too 

rigid to meet tt)day's social and individual needs, and 

♦ 

whether the value of further increases of non-work time' 
at the ends of the life cycle may have reached the point 
of diminishing returns. 88/ 
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87. For an exposition of this line of thinking, see 
Melvin Reder, "Hours of Work and the General Welfare," 
in Clyde Dankert et al. (Editors), Hours of Work , Harper 
and Row Publishers, New York, 1965, pages 179-200. 

88. For assessments of prevailing life patterns, see 
Juanita Kreps, The Lifetime Allocation of Work and 
Income , Duke University Press, Durham, 1971; Willard 
Jffirtz et al.. The Boundless Resource , New Republic Book 
Company, Washington, D. C. , 1975; Archibald Evans, 
Flexibility in Working Life , Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation, Paris, 1973; Harold Sheppard and Sara Rix, / 
The Graying of Working America , The Free Press, New York, 
1977, pages Ii6-l6d; Robert N. Butler, Why Survive? / 
Being Old ig America , Harper and Row, New York, 197 3/ r 
pages :)64-4ol; and James O 'Toole, "200 Million Job Qholces 
The Washington Po^ , July 4, 1976, pages Bl and B4, 
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IVhile the forces determining the lifetime distribution 

• /"^ 

of work and non-work time are not fully un^w^tpod, several 
social trends suggest that today's prevailing /linear life 
plan" may not be as viable as in the past. Schooling 
in youth has been viewed as personally enriching and 
economically beneficial because it enhances knowledge, 
improves social productivity, and increases earning power 
in later life, 89/ Today, it is also s\:^ggested that young 
persons pursue prolonged years of schooling because there 
are y\o ^Qh&J^90/ that the individual income and social 



89. Jacob Mincer, "Investment in Human Capital and 
Personal Income Distribution/*' Journal of Political 
Economy j August 1958^ pages 281^302? Gary S, Becker, 
HuiHj^n Capital; A Theoretical and Empirical Analysis with 
Special Reference to Education , Ccylumbia University Press, 
New York, 1964; and Theodore W. Schultz/ "Reflections on 
Investment in Man^" Journal, of Political Economy , 
October 1962/ p^ges 1^87 

90. While it has commonly been noted that schools 
serve as "^ging vats" for young persons with nothing else 
to do, there is little literature on this topic. It has 
been determined that young persons tend to withdraw from 
the labor force or potential labor force participation as 
uhemployment increases (Aldrich Finegeui 2uid WiljLiam Bowen, 
op.cit. ; and Stuart H. Garfinkle, "The Outcome of a Spell 



of Unemployment y " Monthly Labor Review ^ January 1977^ 
pages 54-57) , but there has been scarce literature 
dealing with whether such lack of employment or any other 
activity leads to school enrollments • Scholar? of 
educational institutions have long observed that schools 
frequently play a •^custodial role" to keep vagrant young 
persons out of tr04^ble (Bernice Neugarten and Robert 
Havighurst^ Society and Education ^ Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 
Boston^ 1975, pages 197-98) , and a limited study of black 
high school students Suggests th^t the absence of work 
may prolong length 'of schooling (Sue E. Berryman, "Youth 
Unemployment and Career Education," Social Policy , 
Winter 1978, pages 29-69) . 
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benefits derived from school inc^ have tapor(n1 off bcn-auru^ 
of an "over-supply" of educated labor, 91/ while social 
changes require recurrent education throughout life rather 
th's^n limiting school to youth. 9V At the other end of the 
life cycle, retirement has been traditionally regarded as a 
humanistic and economical way of encouraging the withdrawal 

less productive older workers. 93/ Today, there is 
considerable uncertainty about the lower productivity of 
older workers; 94/ moreover, the projected size, good health 
and life expectancy of the older population promises to 
make earlier retirements socially expensive and person- 
ally impoverishing. 95/ For those in mid-life, there 



91. Richard Freeman, The Over-educated American , 
Academic Press, New York, 1976; Ivar Berg, The Great 
Training Robbery , Praeger Publishers, New York, 1970; 
Andrew Spekke, ^Is Going to School Worth the Investment?," 
The Futurist , December 1976, pages 297-304; and A. J. 
Jaffee and Joseph. Froomkin, op.cit .. 

92. Barry Stern, Toward a Federal Policy on Education 
and Work , U. ,S . Government Printing Office, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and- Welfare, Washington, p. C, 
1977^ pages 80-109. 

93. Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform , Random Rouse, 
New York, 1956, pages 242-243; John McCowell, "Social 
Security," Encyc lopedia Amer icana , Vol. 25, 1969, page 186 j; 
and Sidney Fine, Laissez Faire and the General Welfare State 
University of Michi^gan Press, Ann Arbor, 1956, page 236. 

94. Harold Sheppard and Sara Rix, op.cit . , pages 70-80. 

95. Ibid , pages 104-168 ; Alicia Munnell,, op.cit . , pages 
84-112; Robert Butler, op.cit . ; and Fred Best, "The Future 
of Retirement and Lifetime Distribution of Work," Aging in 
Work , Summer 1979, pages 173-181,jH^f 
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are signs that time away from work may be well received 
for purposes of family care, re-education, and leisure 
activities. 

Survey studies provide some support f6r the 
proposition tf\at American preferences may be shifting 
toward more flexibility in the distribution of education, 
work, and leisure over total lifetimes. While the value 
of basic education during youth continues to be recognized 
the social and economic returns of prolonged schooling 
restricted to the early stages of life seem to be 
increasingly questioned. 96/ National surveys suggest 
that youth fr<?m all backgrounds woiyld^ prefer to coipbine 
more work into their school years, 97/*" and that older 
persons would welcome more educational opportunities 
during mid-life. 98/ Similarly, while there is no ' 
appar^ent^jjesistence to the basic institution of - • 

retirement, there is a growing plurality of opinion 



96. Ivar Berg, op.cit . 

97. Daniel Yankelovich, The New Morality , McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 1974, pages 111-114. 

98. Elizabeth Meier, Aging in America: Implications 
for Employment , Report No. 7, National Council on the 
Aging , Washington , D. C, 1976, page 15; A Gallup Study - 
on the Image of and Attitudes Towjard America's Community 
and Junior Colleges , The Gallup Organization, Inc., 
Princeton, N. J., August 1977, pages 5-10; and Matilda 
Riley and Anne Foner (Editors), Aging and Society , 
Russell Sage Foundation, New. York, 1968, page 527. 
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concerning the best age for retiring, 99/ overwhelming 
resistance to the idea of forced retirement at a pre-set 

y 

age, 100 / and indications that about half of currently 
retired men would like to return to work. 101/ Of particu- 
lar interest are surveys showing that the majority of persons 
would prefer to continue working in later life, but that 
most would choose part-time rather than full-time work. 102/ 
Among those in mid-life,' the possibility of longer vacations 
and sabbatical leaves seems to have considerablie appeal, 103/ 
and while there has been little survey research on overall 
life scheduling, one) exp]<oratory study of 791 county 




for Life Insurance, Washington, D. C. , 1977, page 65. 

100. Elizabeth Meier, op.cit . , page 11; Louis Harris, 
"•No' Vote on Forced Retirement," The Harris Survey , 
Press Release, September 26, 1977. j 

101. Reaching Retirement Age Findings from a Survey 
of Newly" Entitled Workers , 1968-1970, Social Security 
Administration f U. S.. Department of Health,, Education and 
Welfare, Research Report No. 47, page 60. 

102. The Roper Organization, Roper Reports , August 1977; 
"Dundalk Study of Steelworkers , " Ideas at Work , op.cit . ,- 
pages 2-3; and Fred 'Best, "The Future of Retirement and 
lifetime Distribution of Work," Public Policy, and the Future 
of Work and Retirement , Sele<2rt Committee on Aging, U. S. 
House of Representatives, 95th Congress, May 3, 1978, 

page 96. 

• . ■ ■ 

-103. Work: Desires, Discontents, and Satisfactions , 
Special Report, The. Roper Organi«atipn, New York, June 
1974; BNA's. Collective Bargaining Negotiations and Contracts , 
The Bureau of National Affairs, Inq., Washington/ D. C. , 
October 18, 1978; and Fred Best, Phillip Bos serman, and 
Barry Stern, "Income-Time Tradeoff Preferences of U. S, 
Workers r A Review of Literature and Indicators," Leisure 
Sciences , Vol. 2, Np,. 2, 1979. . 



employees found that an overwhelming majority preferred 
to redistribute some of the non-work time nQW given to 
schooling in youth and retirement in old age to the middle 
years of life. 104/ 

Summary of Major Factors 
Determining Time-Income Tradeoffs> 

* Clearly, thfere are a host of factors which determine , 
time-income tradeoff preferences , many of which have not 
been explored in this. discussion. While efforts have been- 
made to interrelate these factors , 105/ there is no over- 
arching formula or theoretical framework which explains 
and predicts work* time preferences. Nonetheless, it is 
possible to draw upon available data to crealie a numb/er of 
working propositions to guide thought on this topic. 

(1) Tiirfe-income tradeoff preferences, vary in accord 
with the unique impacts of a number of major 
social characteristics: 

Income ; Increases in income resulting from 
I ' higher pay rates or longer workhoiw^ will lead^ 

to declining value for each additional unit of 
income, while the relati*ve value of additional 
; - - non-Work time will increajj€r: NOn the other 

hand, increased pay rabere. will >encour age 
longer workhours because the reward for each 
unit of work time is higher. Aside from cases 
In which earnings are ext;remeiy low, higher 
income levels axe likely to increase the value 
of non-work time relative to earnings'. 




104. Fred Best, "Preferences om Worklife Scheduling,"-^ 
op.cit . , pages 35-36. 

105. Gary Becker and Associates have developed the most 
refined theories on the use of time. (Gary Becker, "A 
Theory on the AllocAtibn of Time," The Economic Jourrig^ , 
.September 1965, pages 493-517; and Gary Becker and 
Gilbert Ghez, op.cit . ) ' 
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Education : Added education may increase the 
capacity to use discretionary time and thus 
foster desire for more non-work time. At the 
same time, education is an investmenj: toward 
greater earnings levels, thus fostering longer 
hours as an. atten¥)t to maximize returns for 
years of schooling. As educational attainment 
rises, it can be generally expected that the 
desire to maximize school investment will 
dominate leisure appreciation, and thus lead 
to lengthening of work time. 

Occupation and Quality of Work : Work which is 
l^rsonally viewed as unpleasaht is likely to 
encourage the minimization of work time, while - 
work which is vie^gd as pleasant will tend to 
encourage longer work time. 

Family Cycle : Dependent children are likely to 
have a major impact on work time preferences. 
Single persons and couples without children are 
likely to have thp temporal and financial 
discretion to place high value on non-work time 
reXa1;ive to income. Parents with children are 
likely to have pressing financial prtfssures due ^ 
to child raising and other household expenses, 
while also experiencing a scarcity of -time for 
family and personal matters As such, family 
units with children will commbnl-jL have con- 
flicting needs for added income andPhoiirwork \ 
time, which are likely to be resolved ^ favor 
of income. Parents with matured and independent 
children will once again have the financial and 
temjJoral discretion to choose more freely 
between time and earnings. 

Family Structure ; The working status of spouses . 
^and parents and the:yr views toward sex roles may 
Influence work time preferences. Members of 
traditional families in .which the, husband works 
on a paying job and the wife keeps house will ° 
probably plade greater premium on income relative 
to time; while members of nontr^iditional families 
ih which both souses work and. assume- home chores . 
may have greater financial discretion and scarcity 
of time leading to a great*fer premium for time 
relative to earnings. * 

* . :■ • 




Sex : Sex is likely to have conflict incj anci 
changing impact oi>» time- income tradeoff 
prefe:i^nces • Women with more traditional 
attitudes toward home- and child-care can be 
exp^ted to show a strong interest iji time 
relative to earnings, while men who are the. 
- sole family income earners are likely to be 
cautious about exchanging Jincome for time 
and perhaps prone to work longer for more pay. 
However, if sex and family roles continue to 
become more f lexi ble , these di f f erences between 
sexes concerning work time ^pref erences are 
likely to decline. 

Age ; Age may be a major determinant of work 
time preferences during youth and old age. 
However, it is likely that other variables, 
such as family cycle stage and socioeconomic 
grouping, will dominate age as a determinant 
of time-income preferences during the middle 
years of life. Whil^ many young persons may 
need income-ecfrhing work to meet living and 
discretionary expenses, frequent access to 
nonemployment income from parents and educa-- 
tional assistance programs, deferment oT 
employment due to school enrollment, peer 
group acceptance of low earnings, and lack of 
health bayrie^^s to many forms of inexpensive 
recreation can be expected to minimize the 
value of earnings relative to time. For workers 
near retirfiiarent , personal discretions c^aused by 
senior pay levels and independent offspring, 
coupled with declining physical stamina, may 
increase preferences for time over money, v/hile 
the need to save for retirement ajid future 
bealth care may foster a desire for income over 
time. For all older persons, the extra costs • 
of retirement brought about by longer life 
expeC/tfancy and inflation may increase interest 
in Tess than full-time employment as opposed 
to full retirement. 

The diversity of factors influencing time-income 
tradeoffs can be expected to foster a plurality 
of preferences concerning the scheduling of 
potential free time. Some forms of potential 
free time gaing will be more popular than others 
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and an increase in the variety of^ways potential 
free time is scheduled may increase willingness 
to forego' earnings for time. 
(3) A number of key social changes and compositional 
shifts in the labor force may be moving American 
society toward work time preferences significantly 
different from the prevailing amounts £nd 

schedules of work. 

/' ' 

While reasonable scholars might disagree with these 
propositions , there is widespread - agreement that our 
knowledge of work time preferences and decisions is 



somewhz^t scanty, and that these and other hypotheses need 
to^be evaluated through a variety of approaches . 



III. SURVEY DATA AND APPROACH TO ANALYSTS 




During. the last 2 weekg^ of August 1978,, a national 
survey of the American public was conducted by Louis Harris 
and Associates which contained a series of questions dealing 
with work time issues. These questions were contracted by 
the National Commission for Employment Policy and fielded 
along with Other questions contracted by other clients of ^ 
the survey firm. - * 

Survey Questions " N 

*» • . . 

/■ 

Some 22 of the ^Commission ' s contracted questions dealt 
specif ideally witsh work time. Four additional questions 

were s'peciaily contracted to obtain information on the 

' ' ' .' , " . ' 

, social characteristics pf respondents that was not provided 

. - • ^' ■ ' ' ' . 

by the 12 background questions provided by Harris and 

Associates. T^ielkworkf time ques.tipns dealt with the exchange 
*0f potential *pay raises and' current income for alternative 
forms of timfe off the job, short- time compensation (a. work- 
sharing policy currently under consideration by the U. S. 
Department pf Labor) , ^nd the integration of work activities 
into the school years of yout^h and retirement years of .old 
age. Seyeral of these questions had been pre-tested through 



a numbet of exploratory survey studies using non- * 
representative samples. To insure that these, as well 
as newly developed questions , were applicable to 
national survey techniques, Harris and Associates 
f ield--tested these questions independently. Because 
the issue^ under consideration were considered to be 
somewhat complex, particular efforts were made to 
design the questions for maximum simplicity and 
clarity. They were presented to respondents on flip 
cards arnd^^l^a^!^ at the beginning of the survey in 
order to minimize nespondent fatigue. (See Appendix I 
for questions.) 

The Sample and Data Collection ^ 

Data were collected so as to guarantee survey 
responses that were representative-of the total non- 
institutionalized civilian population over 17 years of 
age. Some 1,566 respondents were interviewed from all 
States except Alaska ahd Hawaii. Respondents were 
randomly Selected from--giei2^aphic units chosen to 
guarantee that the national reg^i-ons and metropolitan- 
nonmetropolitan mix of the sample was within 1 percent 
of proportit)ns documented by current. Bureau of the 
Census data. Data were collected through person-to- 
person interviews with respondents at their place of 
residence. (See Appendix II for details of the data~, 
collection process.) 



The social characteristics of the 955 survey 

r 

respondents reporting themselves as employed were 
compared to recent Bureau of Labor Statistics data on 
the w<3rking labor force. This comparison indicates 
that the subsample is generally representative of the 
U. S. working population (table 1) . However , two 
important qualifications must be made. First , break- 
downs of the survey subsample of workers reveal that 
the sample under-represents women and the clerical occu- / 
pations while over-representing men and the skilled trades. 
This bias can likely be explained as the ^^^sult of sampling 
procedures in which survey interviews ask for the "head 
of the household" when both spouses are present. In the 
case of dual earner families / the man is still commonly 
viewed as the "head," thus creating a bias in the data- 
collection process in favor of men and the trades. Si^ond, 
data collection at place of residence tends to bias the 
sample in favor of 'more sedentary # as opposed to activp 
persons* While this wpuld presumably lead to a smaller 
proportion of younger respondents than would be found in the 
population, this bias does not appear to any notable extent 
in the sample. Since more active persons anH women 
are thought to be mdre prone to exchange income for 
time, it can be expected that any sampling biases in 
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Table 1 

CXIMPARISON OF SURVEY SAMPLE WITH NATIONAL ClATA 



V«rlAbl« 



Sex. 
"'Male. 



Under 20. . 
20-29 . . . 
30-39 . 
A0-A9 . . . 
50-59 . . . 
^0 anil Over 



Region 
East. . 
Hidweel 
South . 
West. . 



Race 



VHilte 
Black 

Other' 



Education 

Less than HS 
High School 
SoiM College 
College . . 
Graduate. . 



Recent 
BLS 
Data 



56.7 

41 . 3 



8. A 
27.0 
22.2 
IB. 4 
15.0 

9.2 



26.6 
2>.l 
2B.6 
17.8 



} 



} 



68.9 
11.2 



27.2 
39.5 
16.3 

16.9 



1976 
National 
SaHple 



64.3 

35. 7 



6.0 
24.0 
24.2 

9.2 



28. 
28. 
27. 
15. 



86.1 
8.1 
5.8 



21.3 
33.5 
24.1 
10.1 
10.8 



Variable 

Ha^ital^Sta.tua 
Married. . . 
Never Married 
Divorced . . 
Widowed. . . 
Separated . . 

NuiiA)cr Childr en 
None .... 

One 

TWo 

Three. . . • 
Four or More 



Occupation 

iProf-Tech.* . 

Monagerial . 

Clerical . . 

SaUs & Other 

Crafts . . . 

H.F. Labor . 

Operstives . 

Services - - 
' Fara .... 

FaMly I neons 
Under $4999. 
$5000^.9999 . 
$10000-14999 
$15000-19999 
$20000-24999 
$25000 Plus. 



Recent 
BL8 
Data 



} 



65.3 
22.5 

12.2 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



15.1 
10.6 
17.9 
6.2 
13.3 

14.9 
13.6 
3.0 



NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



1976 
National 
Savpfe 



> 



69.4 
19.2 
6.5 
3.2 
1.7 



41.3 
19.9 
20.1 
11.0 
7.6 



19.1 
12.6 
6.6 
6.8 
25.5 

10.4 
1.4 



6.9 
13.6 

21.2 
20.6 
14.5 
20.6 



SOURCE: 



NOTE: 



Recent BLS (Bureau of Labor StatiHtlcs) data citW fro« 1978 B»ploy»snt snd Trsinint tsport of thm 
President , pages 202»233-34. 247; "Ba^loysMnt simaHoni August 1978," Msws telssssi snd Ststistical 
Abstracts of chs Unitsd Ststes > 1976. psgs 11. ' ^ ) 

Dsta sets were not slvsys con^srsbls. In soaw cases thfc percencsgss of subcstsgbriss wsrs 

interpolated to approxiaiate comparability. 
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thl8 direction would present a consc^rvative picture of 

national willingness to forego income for more free 
time . 

Precautions for Analysis 

/ ■ ■ -. 

There are several precautions that must be kept 
in mind while . interpreting the results of any national 
survey, as well as this specific study. 

Confidence Intervals . While a randomly ^selected 
sample -of 1,566 persons can be reasonably accurate in 
representing the views of the U|, S.^ population, it is 
important to recognize that all such surveys have 
defined ranges of error. These ranges of error and 

.V 

the probability that survey responses may vary within 
these ranges cam be statistically elaborated. As a 
general guideline for analysis, it can be said that it 
is highly unlikely that th^ act:ual responses of the 
total population \31nder study will vary more than three 
percentage points more o^- less than the responses from 
a randomly selected sample of around 1, 600 . , However, 
this margin of erlfor increases as sample or subsample 
size declines; For example, it is reasonable to 
expect that the r r^^ponse^ of the total population could 
vary as much as 12 percentage points pliis or minus from 

A, 

the responses of' a sample or subsiunple of 100 respon- 
dents (See Appendix III ^^r more discussion of 
confidence interyals) . 
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Limitations of Survey Questions . It is always 
possible that poorly designed or limited questions will 
improperly reflect the realities of the total popula- 
tion. In^'ttiess^ase of the^uestions on work time used 
in this survey, there wenre a number «f unavoidable 
deficiencies which coulTs-gcireate problems of interpre- 
tation. The necessity to simplify questions so that 
they were easily understood by most persons, combined 
with financial constraints limiting the number and 
nature of questions, led to "the following shortcomings: 

The fai;t that the work time arrangements of the 
U. S. laboy force are highly varied made it impossible 
to assume /that the exchang%h of a given percentage of 
income earning work time would result in a cl^early 
defined eunount of lidded free time. Yet, the desira- 
bility of graphically spelling out the amount of free * 
time to be gadned by tradeoffs encouraged such an 
approach. As a result, all respondents were ask6d to 
"assume that' you are working 40 hours a week" before 
they were requefiTted to, answer the questions. While 
this approach likely works well for the majority of 
persons spending between 35 and 44 hours on their jobs 
each week, it is likely to Jiave caused confusion among 
those working particularly short or long hours, and 
thus ambiguity in iftterpteting such results. This ' 
problem is particularly troublesome in the analysis of 
the work time preferences of potential workers not 
employed at the time of tfye survey. 

The ongoing social problem of inflation added 
complications to the collection and interpretation of 
data concerning time-incom^ tradeoffs. The necessity 
of maintaining maximum siin(t>licity in the questions led 
to an avoidamce of th6 inflation issue. However, this 
decision has the result of making it unclear as to 
whether respondervts were emswering qugistions about 
tradeoffs with the assumption that prices would remain 
stable or that inflation would continue at past rates. 
Since inflation is a somewhat unpredictable fact of 
life iji the background of all today's financial 
decisions, it was thought best to leave the issbe in 
the background. 
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This study was undertakeni primarily to explore the 
willingness of workers to exchange income for free time. 
While one question deals with the option of working 
longer hours for higher pay, all other questions deal 
with adjusting work time to increase time away from 
the job- While the desire to work more and earn more 
are important aspects 6f work tim^ research, resource 
constraints~ffnd^ the focal concern of this study with* 
work time reduction precluded attention to this matter* 

While these problems and limitations unquestionably 

detract from the precision of the survey, it is still 

reasonable to claim that the survey responses represent 

something of a fine tuned "sense" of worker views 

toward exchanging earnings for free time. Nonetheless, 

r 

these shortcomings should be kept in mind while 
reviewing the results of the study- 

Limitations of Survey Research . Like all approAc^es 
to studying the world, survey research has its particuj.ar 
limitations. PeVhaps the greatest limitation is^that 
surveys do not necessarily predict behavior.. OpfViion and 
attitude studies may indicate the wishes and concerns of a . 
population, but doubt must always remain as to whether 
re^pgndents will act as their answers indicate they might. 
A second limitation, which has been largely rectified in 
this study, is that respondents are rarely asked to indicate 
the strength of their preferences by being forced to make 
choices between desired conmiodities or benefits. A third 
limitation is that survey^^.«^dies are infrequently replicated 
with comparable samples and questions. Thus, it is often 




impossible, aside from informed speculation, to acccf^s 
whether responses are changing over time. Despite these 
shortcomings, survey research is particularly valuable 
for its ability to pinpoint highly specific issues and 
examine responses to hypothetical conditions that are 
difficult, if not impossible, to create in reality. 

Ultimately, the task of assessing American time- 
income tradeoff preferences is somewhat akin to the age- 
old fable of the five blind people trying to describe 
an elephant. One, holding the tail, said the elephant 
was long and skinny; anotJper, touching the foot, 
reported that it was like a fleshy tree trunk; and so 
on. Just as in th.is story, the use of different types 
of dfita in isolation often lacks the scope and accuracy 
necessary for the development of an accurate overview. 
Surveys, like all other methods of research, have short- 
comings which should not be overlooked. However, it is 
hoped that the findings of this study will s^rve to. both 
fill and isolate knowledge gaps concerning unexplored 
aspects of time-income tradeoff preferences. 
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IV. TIMH-lNCOMr; TRAOMOFF P RF.KKRF.NCKS 

While the findings of this study indicate that 
American workers may be interested in forecioing substantial 

» 

portions of current or potential income for time, the ways 
in which potential gains cTf free time are scheduled proved 
to be a major determinant of tradeoff preferences. The 
data\^conf irmed the common view that the majority of workers 
are satisfied with the length of today's average workweek, 10 
but the survey a! 
preferences and 

time away from work through vacations and sabbatical 
leaves. If individuals were somehow allowed to choose 
the preferences revealed by this survey, work time 
conditions would be markedly different from those -ih^, 
prevailing today. Finally, while responses varied 
somewhat by th^^ characteristics of respondents, the 



ilso indicated a wide diversity of work time* V 
a strong interest in gaining extended ♦ 



106. Edward Kalachek, "Workers and the Hours Decision, 
Work Time and Employment , Special Report No. 28, National 
Commissidn for Employment Policy, Washington, D. C, 1979; 
and Lloyd Reynolds, Labor Economics and Labo r Relations, 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1970, page 48. . 




pattern df general satisfaction with the workweek and 

* 

desire for extended free time was surprisingly consis- 
tent among all ma;;tor social groups. 

Generalized Time-Income Tradeoffs ^ 

The first question posed to respondents dealt with 

whether they would prefer to work lorjger hours at their 

present pay level and earn proportionally more, work the 

same hours and earn the same, or work less and earn 

less. In response; 60.7 percent of the employed respon- 

f 

dents reported that they would choose to work the same 
hours and earn the same. Some 28.0 percent said they 
would like to work more and earn more, and 11.3 percent 
said they would work less and earn less (table 2). 

These Responses closely paralleled responses to ^ p^^" 
viously -mentioned survey question fielde<3 to a representative 
sample of the U. S. population in 196 6. The earlier responses 
showed that 56 perceYit wisjied to work the: same and earn the 
same, 34 percent wished to work and earn more , and 10 p^cent 
wishe<|^ tc/ work and earn less. 107/ Comparison 
of thiq 1966 data with the 1978 responses suggests that 
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107. George Katona, Burkhard Strumpei; an^ firnest Zahn 
Aspirations and Affluencg y McGraw-Hill Book Cpmpahy, Mew 
York, 1971, pages 129-133 -and 230. 
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25-34 
55-49 

S^«4 ' 

Ukita 
^ tewifcita 



t Work* 


■ aba I^r4 


Lacs Work, 


> ray 


laa* fty 




2S.0 


60.7 


11.3 


25.7 


61.5 


12 .8 


30.5 


56.8 


12.7 


33.1 


55.6 


11.3 


23.0 


64.9 


12.1 


2«.3 


62.7 


9.0 


35.7 


54.1 


10.2 


23.1 


69.2 


7.7 


32.5 


61.6 


/ 5.9 


26.6 


59.1 


13.9 


30.1 


56.8 


12.3 


20.0 


63.5 


15.6 


23.0 


69.0 


8.0 


41.3 


49.2 


9.5 


30.3 


57.9 


11.7 


29.5 


62.2 


8.3 


JD 


58.1 


11.5 


«X . 3 


66.9 


11.5 




68.2 


15.0 


23.5 


62.4 


14.1 








25.7 


64.9 


9.4 


28.6 


59.6 


11.8 


2>.0 


60.3 


10.7 


27.2 


62 .9 


9.9 


26.6 


57.8 


15.6 


30.5 


57.4 


12.2 


32.0 


58.0 


10.0 


27.7 


63.2 


9.2 


24.7 


60.0 


15.3 


30.9 


51.5 


17.6 


2S.0 


63.1 


8.9 


30.9 


54.4 


14.7 


26.5 


58.8 


14.7 


23,3 


69.9 


6.8 


y9.x 


55.7 


^5.2 


24 . 4 


62.8 


12 .8 


36-4 




37.3 


6 .6 


DU*lf 


33.3 


23. 1 


^ ox .3 


15.4 


27.5 


61.3 


• 11.1 


28.9 


59.6 


11.5 


35.7 


52.2 


12.1 


24.1 


64.3 


11.6 


39.3 


53.3 


7.5 


27.4 


57.9 


14.6 


26.6 


63.3 


10.1 


33.2 


61.6. 


5.3 


25.0 


66.3 


8.7 


25.6 


59,5 


14.9 



Corralotlon 
(P«M«on r) 



29.5 
30.6 
26.6 
28.0 

25.2. 

40.3 
27.6 

2t.* 

11.6 
23.1 



26.1 
99.4 



55.5 
59.7 
65.3 
59.3 

70.3 

50.3 
58.4 
60.7 
71.0 
69.2 

61.7 
54.5 



15.0 
9.7 
8.1 

12.7 
4.5 

9.4 

14.0 
10.9 
10.4 
7.7 

12.2 
6.1 



.0501 
(•-.12) 



.1096 
(•«.00) 



.0325 
(•-:16) 



>.0892 
(•-.81) 

HA 



-.0253 
(•-.44) 



-.0235 
(•-.50) 



.1016 I 
(...00) 



MA 



MtMb.r of 

944 

179 
118 
124 
239 
166 

98 

13 

203 
316 
227 
96 

100 

63 
145 
193 

130 ^ 
107 
85 

i 

202 

733 

448 
342 
154 

197 
100 
4 37 
215 



136 
157 
68 
34 
'^06 

115 
180 
11 
15 
13 

610 
339 

182 
655 
107 

390 
188 
190 
104 
74 

366 
196 
124 
118 
111 

171 
257 
285 
221 
13 

812 

132 



QDBTXOHI -to- »ao^^ -oul* lite to voit »or^ hour^ • aa^k if th^y ^culd te p^id for it. Ottef 
^ ,^ull ii%Ut to aork f«-«r teura ^r ira^k •van if th^y ••m^d Um*. Hoa do you fa^l 

ateut tht^t Aa^tMiBt ttet tb«ra would te jk> •p^ci^l r^t^^ for looMt houra, pUc« • aark 
ia tte te» ■•Mt to <IU toavar ahich b«ot rofl^ct^ your fo^llnfi: (Options not^d in •bov^ 
takU).** 



the desire to forego income for leisure has remained 
virtually constant over the last decade, with the vast 
majority expressing satisfaction with the current workweek. 

The 1978 responses to this general tradeqjff question 
were remarkabfy constant among groups broken down by selected 
social characteristics (table 2). Most notably, willingness 
to reduce hours increased with total family income. Similarly, 
desire to work and earn nwe declined with age and education. 
Breakdowns by other social-characteristics/ such as occupation, 

/ 

sex, and age of youngest child revealed surprisingly little 
variation in responses. Multivariate analysis 108/ 



indicated that race, socioeconomic standing, 109/ 



108.1 In order to assess the relative a^;trength of several 
predictor variabiles on the variation of one dependent variable 
while simultaneously controlling the impact of the numerous 
predictor variables, multiple regression techniques will be 
used from time to time. The general nature of the findings 
will be summarized in the text, and statistical tables will be 
provided in Appendix IV. 

1Q9. In order to consolidate the combined influence of 
educational attainment, occupation, and total family income, a 
composite variable (SES) was cons^r^ucted giving equal weighting 
to its three c6mponents. Construction of this variable is out- 
lined as follows: ^Variables were recoded by use ot computer 
programming so that points for various values of education, 
occupation^ and family income were assigned. PCints for educa- 
tional attainment were: . 1 = some graduate school; 2 = 4--year 
college degree; 3„ = some college; 4 = high school degree; and 
5 = some high school or -less. Points for occupation wer^; 1 = 
professiox^l or managerial; 2 = clerical, sales, and skilled 
labor; 3 =\services; 4 = operatives and unskilled labor;, and 
5 = farmworicers. Points for family income were: 1 = $25,000 
and oVer; 2 = $20,000 to $24,999; 3 = $15,^000 to $19,999; 4 = 
$10,000 to $14,999; and 5 = Under $10;000. 'fotals from adding 
the scdt^s for all thesp variables were classified into aocio-- 
economic 'groups so that scores o*f 13 to 15 = lower class; 10 
to 12 = loVer-middle cljass; 6 to 9 = middle class; and under 
9 = \ipper middle class plus. 



and age wero the stroncjost predictors of qcMioral trad(M^tl 
preferences, while weekly workhours, family cycle staqe, 11_0/ 
SGX, and union affiliation had relatively little impact. 
'However, sitnilar analysis of the results for subqroups broken 
down by sex and age of youngest child suggested yiat sex and 
family cycle stage should not be discounted as notable 
determinants of time-income exchange preferences (table 19/ 
Appendix IV) . 

Two Percent Tradeoff with Scheduling Options 

Responses to additional time- income tradeoff questions 
providing different ways of scheduling potential gains of 
free time reveal preferences contrasting strongly to those 
revealed by the first question. The second group of 
questions presented' the respondents with five equally costly 
options: a pay raise -of 2 percent, 10 minutes taken o^ff 
each workday, 50 minutes taken off one workday a week 
(presumably Friday) , five additional day6 of paid annual 
vacation, and earlier retirement by seven workdays a year. 
Respondents were asked to give their first, second, third, • 
and fourth choices between these, options. 

■ . 

110. A detailed series of ^computerized selection procedures 
were used to construct a composite family cycle stage (FACYCLE) 
variable from marital status, lii-umber of dependents, and age of 
youngest child.. The categories of this composite variable were 
single, couples without children, parents with young thildr^n , 
and parents with older-independent children. 



The responses to tlu^se (]uest. ions .shew^liat (he pay 
raise was chosen most by a plurality of 35.1) percent of 
working respondents, while^tlle remaining 64,^) porcMMit 
chose one of the alternative forms of free time. Most 
notably, additional days of paid vacation proved to be 
particularly popular, with 25,7 percent selecting this 
option* The^ 50~minute reduction of one iC^rkday a week 
and earlier retirerSInt were also in demand, being o^hosen 
by 17.1/mnd 1-8,6 percent, resjJectively" (table 3)^^. The 
10~minute shortening of each workday was notably unpopular, 
receiving only 3.2 percent of the first choices. Td some. 

degree, the low pppularity of this option can l/kely be 

^> . > 

attributed to the negligible value of such small reductions 
of the, workday. Presumably, those interested m shorter 
workdays might prefer to make larger exchanges of income for 
Significant gains of daily fr'ee t^me — an issue tha^ will be 
explored later. 111/ , ^ 



llj. Other exploratcjry surveys with an identical 2-percent 
tradeoff question with scheduling option^ "^^nd a 2-percent 
questUon o^ the same nature found that an increase of available 
reduction ^n the workday elicited a significantly greater 
exchange of potential income fot time. Fred Best, "Time-Income 
Tradeoff an^ Work Scheduting Preferences," Paper prepared/' f6r 
the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Policy, E'^^lxiation 
and^Research, S. Department of Labor, Contract No73*l"USC- 
252, October 1977, pages 3.4-36; Fred Best, "Preferences on . 
Worklife Schedijling and Work-Leisure Tradeoffs," Month ly^-l4Abor 
.Re view , ^ June 1978, pfcige 33; apd^ Fred Best and James D. Wright, 
"Effects of Work Schedulihg on Time-Income Tradeoffs," gocial 
Forces , Vol. 57, No* 1, Septembeiij 1978, pages 142-145. 
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WORKER PRKPbKKMCCS AMPNG EQUALLY COSTLY OPTIONS FOR INCREASEQ INCOME OR FREE-TIME 
(Porcont.ujo 1) rc^ikdown • Coat of All Optionu Equal to 2 Percent Pfty Inct^oase) 



* 


First 

Choice 


Sebond 
Lnoice 


cnoico 


fourth 

Ak A J 

O^ice 


Fifth 
Choice 


- Porcent Pay Incroano 


35.5 


18.0 


16.4 


16.2 . 


14 .8 


.0 Min. Redu<5^on of Ba. \*9^ay 


3.2 


i '-^ 


' 14.2 


3;^i0 


42.8 


0 Mln. Reduction of 1 WkdayA'eek 


17.1 


-^22.V--^ 


27.8 


> 

2^9 


"910 


Additional Dayo Paid Vacation 


25.7 


31.3 


24.0 


11.4 


. 7.0 


•arller Retirement 


1816 


20.0 


17.7 " 


17.5 


26.4 


Otttl 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

» 


umber Respondents 


950 


941 


929 


920 


922 



JESTION: Suppose that your employer gave you a choice of tho following options i A. Pay 
increase of 2 percent (I/50th more than your current Income), B.^Bach workday 
reduce^d 10 minutes, C. Shortening of Friday (or any other workday) by 50 mlputes, 
D. 5 additional days (1 workweek) of paid vacation each year, B« Earlier retirement 
by accumulating 7 days each year until retirement. Mark the ^ns%fer spaces- with Cne 
letter of the optloA which best reflects your own preferences t llhich option would 
be your first choice? ' ( ) Which option wouI<!( be your second choice? <( ) Which 
option would be yonr third choice? ( ) Which option would be your fourth cbolco? 
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The second and subso<juont c^hot cos amcMU] /!-|HM cuMit 
tradeoffs reveal some interesting patterns (table 3). Most 
particularly, the percent of respondent § selectinq income 
for their second choice is Burprisinqly low. Indeed, after 
receiving the plurality of choices in the first round, the 
pay raise was chosen by a relatively constant proportion of 
respondents in the second through the fifth choice. Indeed, 
some 14.8 percent wouid accept the pay raise only as their 
last choice. Looking to the choices among the' free time 
options, it is noteworthy that added vacation time was 
remarkably popular among the second and third choices. 
Indeed, if the first and second choices were averaged, 
added vacation time alone would receive more choices than 
the pay ^aise. ' 

Foremost among the observations to be made about these 
2-percent tradeof f "responses is the tremendous influence of 
scheduling on choices between income and time. First, some 
forms of free time, most notably vacations, are extremely 
popular. Presumably, opportunities to exchange earnings for 
such forms of leisure would be likely to encourage a substan 
tial portion of the American work force to make time-- 
income tradeoffs. Second, the responses to tfrese 2-percent 
exchanges suggest that there is considerable diversity of 



preferences within the AiiuM ican workforce eoiicetniiu) the 
types of free time that are most desirable to individuals. 
Althouqlh some forms of potential free time such as 
vacations are most popular^d number of persons would 
clearly choose other forms of free time as their personal 
first choices* 

Bivariate breakdowns of these 2qy|)ercent tradeoff 
choices by a number of social characteristics reveal, 
S9me variation of pref e^rences , but a general consistency 
of the' overall pattern _^table 4) . R<fBpondents broken 
down by occupations show that workers employed in the 
most tolesome and lower-paying occupati^'ons are more 
likely to choose the pay raise over time, suggesting 
that less pleasant work may create a desire to work less, 
but that financial needs prevail against such desires. 
The proportion of workers choosing the pay raise 
declines as education rises, with most of this reduced 
interest in pay sMLfting to preferences for tlonger 
vacations. This indicates that well-educated persons, 
who presumably work, long hours to reap returns on 
educational inveafcrtiLnts , 112/ may have the resources and 
occupatiemal dijscretion to pursue such extended leaves 
from work. Among those with lower-than-averaq[^ incomes. 



^ 112.'' Harold Wilensky, "The Uneven Distribution of Leisure 
Time," Socia l Problems , Summer 1961; and John D. Owen,. 
"Hours of Work in the Long Run," Work Time and Employment, 
Special Report No. 2«,^ National Commission fdr Employment 
Policy, V7ashington, D.'c, 197^^--^ 
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GinrSTlOHl iuppMA that your •uployar you • eholeo tiM follovlti^ optlon«i A, V«y Incr^MA of 
2 poromt (l/iOth K>r« than your ourrant IneoA) # i. Each workday r«duc«d lO ainutofl^ 
C. thortonino of Friday (or any othar liorkday) by 50 ainutaa, D. rlva addltleoal daya 
(i workwook) of paid vacation Oaeh yaar) , W* Karliar ratiraMnt by accUMuiatinf t daya ••eh 
yaar oatii ratiroaant. Nack tba anawar apaeaa with tha Uttar of tha Option whloh boat 
rafioeto your own prafaronooat Mhioh option would bo your firat ohoioa? ( ) Mhioh option 
would to your Oaoond ehoiea? ( ) Wiich option would ba ydur third ohoioa7 ) 
Uhloh option would bo your fourth ehoioot ( ) 



the i^ay raise war. prt»f(^rr(Hl inor*^ fi-(HnuM\tly cwim a.iins 
of free time. Those at all the hicfhor levels of Ocipiiinc] 
were less \ikely to choose the pay raise. While there 
was some moderate variation of tradeoff preferences 
according to family cycle characteristiics , the impact of 
these variables was surprisingly small and erratic. 
Although parents of young children expressed- a higher- 
than-average interest in pay over time, persons without 
children did likewise. Contrary to expectat igns , time- 
income choices varied little betv/een single-earner and 
dual-earner, families — an issue which will be discussed 
more thoroughly later. Age proved to have a fluctuating 
relationship with tradeoff preferences. Specifically, 
young respondents, presumably with financial needs, and 
Qlder workers, presumably saving for retirement, expressed 
strong interest in pay over time. Finally, women, 
surprisingly, were slightly more prone to choose the pay 
raise over added free time. 

Digressing slightly, a point might be made about 
c^Mranon assumptions concerning tradeoff preferences. An 

i-percent A 

questioo identical to the one used in the national 
survey also asked respondents how they thought their 
co-workers (who also took the survey) would choose among 
the options. Comparison of the results from these two ^ 



earlier exploratory survey using a 2-percent^ tradeoff 



questions showed that respondents tended to think that 

t]>a^ir co-workers were far less willing to exchange 

earnings for time than their direct personal responses 

> 

revealed. 113/ As such, it is possible that we commonly 
asBtfme that the interest^ in trading income for leisure 
is a ^good deal less than it is in reality. 

Exchanging Peten-tial Income for 
Alternative Forms of Free Time 

A series of questions explored worker interest in 
exchanging all or part of a potential pay increase for 
alternative forms of free time. Each question was a 
paired choice between all or part of a 10 percent pay 
raise and,* varying amounts of one of five forms of free 
time. The- five forms of free time included shorter 
workdays, reduced workweeks / added vacation time, 
sabbaticals (extended leaves with pay every 6 years) , 
and earlier tetirement. The respondents were asked to 
choose their preference among: the total pay r^ise, 
60 percent of ^i^e pay raise and some free time, 30 
percent of the pay raise ^ind more free time, or for- 
feiture of the total pay raise for a maximum amount of 

# 

a specified form of free time. 

113. Fred Bei^t, "Preferences on Worklife Scheduling and 
-l-Jork-Leisure Tradeoffs," op. cit . / pages 32-33, and Fred Best 
"Time--Income Tradeoff and Work Scheduling Preferences/' 
op>cit . t pages 10-13 • 

■ - - . • , / . 
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The responses to those five paired tradeofT 
questions reveal marked differences in the* amount of 
potential income gains that workers would be willing to 
forego for alternative forms of free time. At the base 
line, 73.2 percent would not give up any pari of a 
10 percent raise for a shorter workday, 56.5 percdnt 
would gi^»'b up no part of the raise for a reduced 
workweek, a smaller 34.4 and' 34.7 percent would not 
forego any raise for longer vacations or a sabbatical, 
and 48.6 percent wouid not ^give up potential gains in 
earnings for earlier retirement (table 5) . Clearly, - 
more persons would forego some portion of a raise for 
vacation time and sabbatical- leaves. Earlier retirement 
was valued third, reduced workweeks fourth, and the 
shorter workday last. 

It is interesting to turn the tables around and 
examine the proportion of respondents claiming them- 
selves willing to forego all of a pay raise for various 
forms of free time. Curiously, the proportions are 
reasonably high and roughly equal among all tradeoff 
options other than that concernin^^^e shorter workday. 
The vacation opti'on still leads, with 29.4 percent 
choosing to forego the total pay raipe for an additional 
25 workdays of paid vacation. The proportion willing to 
give up all of the pay ra^se for a workweek rediJrffed by 
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STATED WORKER PREEKRENCES TOWARD EXCUANGINC 
ALL OR PORTIONS OE A TEN-PERCENT PAY RAISE 
rot ALTERNATIVE E0RK5 OF FREE Tim: 
(P«rcttntagtt ^«akd(>v(\) 



VaIu« of Tradeoff 


Reduced 
Workday 
Vrs. taiie 


■educed 
Workweek 
Vre. Ralee 


Added 
Vacation 
Vre. Ralee 


Sabbatical 
Vre. Ralee 


Earlier 
EetlremenL 
Vre. Raise 


No Part of RAistt 
for frmm TIm 


73.2 


56.5 


34.4 


34. 7 


48. A 


401 of tAlmm 
for Fr«« TIm 


6.7 


15.4 


31.8 


34.2 


19.3 


70X of Raise 
for Fraa TIm 


4.9 


5.3 • 


4.5 


^ 8.1 


8.3 


lOOX of RAise 
for Fre« TIm 


14.1 


22.8 


29.4 


23,0 


2 3.-7 


Total Percent 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 * 


100.0 


Total RespondfBnti 


950 


i 952 

I 


954 


' 949 


952 



QUESTIONS : 

Workday . Whic^ one of the following choices between a pay raise and a shorter workday would 
you eelect? (X) lOZ pay ralee and no reduction of the workday, (B) 61 pay raise and a 
19 nlnute reduction of each workday, (C) 3X pay raise and a 34 minute reduction of each 
workday, (D) No pay raise and a 48 minute reduction of each workday. 

^Vorkweek. Which one of the following choices between a pay raise and a shorter workweek 
vould you eelectT (A) lOZ pay raise and no reduction of each workweek, (B) 6Z pay raise and 
a 1 2/3 hour reduction of each workweek, (C) 3Z pay raise and a 2 4/5 hour reduction of each 
vorkMek^ (D) No pay raise and a 4 hour reduction of each workweek. 

Vacation. Which one of ch« follqylag choices between a pay raise and a Tonger paid vacation 
would you select? (A) lOZ pay and no added vacation tioe, (B) 6Z pay raise and 10 workdays 
of added vacation* (C) 3Z paty raise and 174 workdays added vacation, (D) No pay raise and 
25 workdays added vacation* ^ 

Sabbatical s What is your choice between a pay raise and an extended leave with pay fror* 
work after six years of work? (A) lOZ pay raise and no leave time^(B) 6Z pay raise and 
X2 workweeks (60 wprkdaya) paid leave, (C) 3Z pay ralee and 21 worMrfeks (105 workdays) 
paid leave, (D) No. pay raise and 30 workweeks (150 workdays) paid leave. 

Earlier fcetiretsiint - What la your choice becw4&en a pay raise and earlier retirement? 
(A) lOZ pay raise and na change in retlrenent plan, (B) 6Z pay raise and 10 workdays earlier 
retinaent for e^qh future year of work', (C) 3Z pay raise and 17Vj workdays earlier retire- 
MQt for aach future year of wArk, (D) No pay raise and 25 workdays earlier retirement for 
each future year of work. 
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4 hours, a 30-workweek paid sabbatical, or oarlior 
retirement by ^5 working days for each future year 
worked was essentially equal at about 2 3 percent. Once 
again / the shorter workday came in as a poor last,) with 
only 14.1 percent willing^ give up all of a 10 percent 
pay raise for 48 minutes off work each day, possibly 
because most respondents considered a 48-minute reduction 
of the workday to be inconsequential. 

It is noteworthy that the proportion of respondents 
who were willing to forego all of a pay raises for a shorter 
workday or reduced workweek was greater than the proportion 
willing to make lesser exchanges. 17h ile. ■ tjiis dtoes not in 
any way Xlter previous observations that these forms of free 
time tend to be less popular than others, it once again leads 
one ,to speculate that persons who value shorter workdays and 
reduced workweeks may be will/ing to make substantial exchanges 
of earnings for these types of leisure rather tlian deal. with 
small incremental reductions. 

Although most of the tradeoff patterns observld for 
the total sample, hold within subsamples broken down by 
major social characteristics, some attention is merited 
for the occasional variations (tables 20, 21, 22, 
and 23, Appendix IV) . Among all the responses to these 
questions, there was little or only slightly moderate 
variation of tradeoff choices by socioeconomic group 
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^(a composite variable incorporating education, family 
incoihe/ and occupation) . Aside from a statistically 
questionable observation that women may wish to exchii^ge 
more potential income for shorter workdays and reduced 
workweeks., their preferences were almost identical to 
those of men concerning vacations, sabbaticals, and 
earlier retirement. The teVidency to forfeit .any portion 
of a raise for free time appears to decline markedly with 
age, particularly in the case of the tradeoff dealing 
with earlier retirement. This suggests that older 
workers may be more concerned with saving for retirement 
rather than hastening the date of retirei^ent. Ther? 
appear to be erratic and uninterpretable variations 
according to family cycle stage. Finally, respondents 
in dual-earner families appear to be less willing to 
forego potential earnings for time than do working 
respondents with a housekeeping spouse. While this 
observation can be interpreted with. the speculation that 
Working spouses originally sought employment to meet 
pressing financial needs, the entire topic needs more 
detailed analysis. 

^ An overview of the American worker's interest in 
foregoing future raises of income for more free time 
can be gained frorn^ the us^ of a special composite 
variable designed to show th^ maximum portion of pay 
*^ increases that respondents are willing to give up for 

r 
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any of the five forms of Ifoc t imo stnulit'd in this 
section. 1_14/ For example, if a respoiKlont. would foreqo 

•i 

only 40 percent of his or her pay raise for four of the 
five available t^ypes of potential free time, and 100 
percent for a reduced workweek, that individual could be 
said to have a maximum tradeoff preference of 100 percent 
of the raise for one of the five types of free time. If 
similar computations were made for all respondents in 
accord with the ways they answered the five questions 
on time-pay raise tradeoffs, it would be possible to 
compute a variable which estimates the overall maximum 
portion of a raise which would be "forfeited if workers 
could choose the type of free time they individually 
preferred. 115 / 

Computations of the maximum portion of the 10 
percent pay raise that workers would forego for more 
free tirtie reveals a surprisingly high desire for such 



114. It should be noted that such a computation of maximum 
tradeoff preferences does not necessarily measure the true 
maximum income that a person might forego^ for time. For 
example f a person might be willing to give up 70 percent of 
his or her pay raise for a reduced v;orkv7eek/ hut still prefer 
to forfeit the remaining 30 percent of the raise for added 
vacation time. 

115. A composite variable (MAXTRDl) was developed to estimate 
the maximum portion of a pay raise that respondents migfi^t 
forfeit for more free time. This variable used a series of 
computer IF statements to systematically isolate the one or more 
tradeoffs among the five raise-time questions that had the 
highest exchange of potential income for time. 
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time. In ovorviow, only 1^.6 porcMMit wcniUl ijivt^ no 
part of their raise, 25.4 percent would give 40 porcl^nt. 
of their raise, 11.6 percent would foroqo 70 percent of 
their raise, and a remarkable 48.9 percent would tirade 
the total raise for more time (table 6). Analysis 
of sample suboroups indicates that: advancing aye brings 
a declining tendency to t^ade potential income for- time; 
minority gjroup members are less likely than whites*to forego 
portions of a raise for time; clerical workers stand out 
among occupational groups as particularly willing to give up 
pay increases for time; and willingness to take smaller raises 
in trade for time surprisingly increases along with the number 
of household dependents. Aside from these variations, the 
general responses for the total sample remain almost monolithic 
when the data are broken down by selected social characteristic 
(table 6) . 

Seine speculative computations oan deironstra^te how 
actualization of expressed preferences for exchanging 
portions of pay raises ^or time could dramatically 
alter work time conditions within the United States. 
If American workers were willing and able to make the 
kinds of exchanges indicated by the 10 percent potential 
tradeoff responses three times over the next 12 
years, the total number of hours worked each year by the 
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average worker would decline from 1,910 in 1978 1 16 / to 



1/517 hours in 1990. 117 / This would mean that the average 
worker might have a 6-hour workday, or a 30-hour workweek, 
or a 10-week paid vacation each year, or a 62-week 

* sabbatical every 6 years, or one-quarter year earlier 

retirement for every future year worked, or some combina-- 

tion of these options. Presumably, the bulk of such 

free time gains would be preferred in the form of 

vacations and sabbatical:/^ with lesser . amounts of ^ 

potential income gains foregone for earlier retirement, 

reduced workweeks, and shorter workdays. 


• 'A 

116. It is estimated that the average II. S. employee has a 
3 9 -hour workweek , v/ith about 2 weeks annual vacation, and 5 
holidays ea,ch year. The average workweek was estimated by 
interpolation of May 197^8^ data showing the distribution of 
weekly, workhours among th^e.work force; John OWen, "Wprktime: 
The Traditional Workweek and' Its Alte^rnatives ^ " Dra^ft 
Chapter, 1979 Employment and Training Report of the President 

* U. S.'^ Department of Labor, page 3; data cited fromy Employment 
and Earnings ,' June 1978. Vacation and holiday figures werie 
^rbughly estimated on the basis of a 1977 survfey on working 
conditions, allowing extra days for non-^paid vacation aifd 
holidays.'^ Robei^t Quinn' and Graham Staines, The 1977 Quality 
Qf Employment Survey; Descriptive Statistics , Institute for , 
Social R(^search, University of Michig^tn, Ann Arbor, 19 78, 
Table 5.9. ' ' • 

117. The ave^^age maximum prbpojrtion of a 10 percent pay 
raise that isurvey respondents woxSidi^f orego for any of five 
forms of free time was/computed to be 65.6 percent , which 

'was equal ^in val'ue to 131.2 hours of |||ged -free- time each 
year for the av^rmge wonker. This sum of 131.2 l^ours was 
Subtracted from the average 1978 work v^rfr of 1.91b hours to 

^ obtain- 1^778.9 hou*©-: — ^his was oitce ^gain reduced by the 
time value of . 65 . 6' percent of a 10 percent raise to obtain 

\ 1 f 663 . 3 (iours a. year/ which was reduced ^ third time in 
similar fashion to obtaia 1,'555. 2 hours of work a year. 

^Thus^ three exchanges of 65.6 percent of a 10 percent pay 
raise over one 12-year time period would lead to a, 
reduction of 354^,8 hours of work each year. ^ 



Of course-, the extent and nature of the potential 



tradeoff preferences Suggested by the survey data might 
not stay, constant over the next several years. Social 

<;hange^ could shift time-income tradeoff preferences 

\ ■ . 

toward greater or lesser exchanges. More important, 
major gains in the' forms of leisure which are now most 
popular may alter the utility of continued reductions 
of work time. For excumple, widespread attainment of . 
8 weeks, annual vacation might greatly attenuate interest/ 
in further vacation gains,,, thus causing an overall 
reduction in the desire to forego potential income for 
time or a realignment of interests toward other forms of^ 
free time such as the reduced workweek. Regardless of 
the long-range possibilities, it must be said that the 
stated survey responses dealing with potential time- 
.income tradeoffs suggest ^that ^erican workers may be 
willing to forego major portions^ of future economic 
growth for more freis time. 

Exchanging Current Income for 
Alte^rnatiye Forms of Free Time 

' \ 

Up t6^ this poi-nt, this report has focused on the 
exchange of ..potential gains in income for time. Hlajyever, 
it is also plausible that current earnings might be 
tiradea for more ibime. To explore this dimension or the 
time-income tradeoff issue, another series of questions 



pitted Current incdme in pat'lred choices against varyinq 
2U[nou?its of the same five forms of free time used in the 
previous potential tradeoff questions. However, unlike 
the previous series, the degree of possible exchange 
' varied from question to question. The reason fpr this 
is that t;he maximum portion of current income that 
respondents may give up for time may ^ary,^ arfOng different 
types of potential fa;ee time. For example, it is quite 
plausible that i workers may wish to trade as much as 
50 percent of current earnings for a drastically reduced 

J - ' ■ ■ 

workweek Or wprkday , but almost unthinkable that many 
would forego half of their current income for a 6-year 
sabbatical every six years.. 

As in the case of the exchanges between a phy raise' 
and various forms of free time/ tradeoff preferences 
dealing with current earnings varied considerably in 
* accor<i::;With the type of free time to be gained* In 
every paired choice , the majority of respondents wefe 
unwilling to give up any of their current^ pay for each 
V of the five types of potential free time. ^Specifically^ c 
^ only'23*0 percent wpuld trade some income for a shorter 
workday/. 26*2 percent would forfeit eairni^gs for a 
reduced workweek, 42.2 percent woulp giVe up pay for 
more pai<^ "vacation 42*1 percent^ would . exchange - some 
^ income for a sabbatical leave, and ^-0 percent would 
forego earnings for earlier retirement Stable 7) . 

* 
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QtmSTIONS: 

Warkdaj . What la tlia Largaat portion of your currant yaarly IncoM that you would ba vlUlnf 
lo (Iva up (or ahortar workdaytT (A) Nothing, (B) 2X (l/50th) o( your Incova for 10 »lnutaa 
off aach votliday. (C) 5X (l/20th) of your IncoM (or 25 alnutaa off aach votkday , <D) 12: 
(I/8th) of your IncoM (or 1 hour o(( aach workday, (t) 301 pi your Incooa for 2 houra off 
aach workday, (F) 50X (1/2) o# your Incoaa (or '4 houra o(( aach workday. 

Workwaak « What la tha largaat portion of your currant yaarly IncoM that you would ba 
wllllog to glva up for ahortar workvaakaT (A) l*o{^hlng. (B) 2X (l/50th)yo( your IncoM for 
50 alnutaa o(f 1 workday a waak. (C) lOX (1/lOth) of your IncoM for 4 hVura off 1 workday 
a weak, (D) 20X (l/5th) of your IncoM for I full workday off aach waak, >n 40X (4/10th9) 
of 7o«r IDCOM for 2 full workdaya off aach waak, tF) 501 (1/2) of your Inco^ for 2 full 
workdays off aach vaak. 

Vacation . What la_tha largaat J>ortlon, of your currant yaarly IncoM that you would ba 
willing to giva up for Mra paid vacation tlM? (A) Nothing. (B) 2X (l/50th)--9f your jfncoM 
for 5 workdaya addad paid vacation aach yaar, (C)'*5X (l/20th) of your lacoM for 124 wforkdaya 
addad paid racatlon aach yaar, (D) lOX (1/lOth) of your Inco^ for 25 workdaya addad pkld 
vacation aach yaar, (E) 20X (l/5th) of your IncoM for 50 workdaya addad paid vacatlon^^aach 
yaar, (r> 33X (l/3rd) of your Incoaa for 874 workdayj^ (1 7^1 workwaaka) addad paid vacation 
aach yaart p 

Sabbatical. What la tha largaat portion of your currant yaarly Idcom that you would ba 
wllllDg to glva up la aEchanga for an axtandad laava without pay avary aavanth yaar? 
(A) nothing, (B) 2X (l/50th) of your yaarly IncoM for 7 workwaaka paid laava aftar alx yaara 
of work. (C) 5X (I/20th) of your locoaa for 17H workwaaka paid la^a aftar alx yaara of work, 

(D) lOX (1/lOth) of your incoM for 35 workv««ka paid laava aftar ilx yaara of work, 

(E) 15X (3/2Dtha) of your IncoM for 52 workwaaka (1 worityaar) paid laava aftar alx yaara of 
work . 

Earllar KatlraMnt . What la tha largaat portion of your currant yaarly IncoM that you would 
ba willing to glva up In axchanga for aarllar ratlcaMnc* (A) Hothlng, (B) 2X (l/50th) of 
your IncoM for aarllar ratlraMnt at a rata of 5 workdava for avary yaar workad until 
ratlraMnt. (C) 5X (l/20th) of your incoaa for aarllar ratlrasdnt at a rata of 12S workdaya 
fpc avary yaar workad until ratlraMnt, (D) lOX (1/lOth) of your Incoaa for aarllar ratlra- 
MDt at a rata of 25 workdaya for avary jaar workad until ratlraMOt, (E) 20X (l/5th) of your 
UicoM for aarllar ratlraMOt at a rata of 50 woJ«l*aya for avary yaar vorkad until ratlraMnt. 
»« 

NOT^: . Co^uM apacaa a^a (rtfquantly blank for many tradaoff optlonf bacauaa quaatlona daallng 
with dlffarant forM of fraa t>^ did not alvaya hava parallel axchanga options. # 
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A]t:h(^iUTh rosponsos to riu^st i cnus cm^iuhmii i im rui iriit 
tracU^offs arc'^ not dir(H:'t ly c^omi >a lab 1 , thoit^ dto V(m y 
s 1 i qht . i nd icaL i ons that ihc luaxinuun f)orti(Mi ol iiicoino 
that respondents ir.ay bo willincj to fc^roqo foi" tinu^ varios 
according to tho form of potential free ..t i mo . Tor example, 
some 3,1 percent of respondents would (live up 30 or ')0 
percent of their earnincjs for a g i (j.n i f i can 1 1 y sliorter 
workday, and 2.5 percent would c) i ve up AO to 50 percent for 
a greatly reduced workweek. In contrast, 2.0 percent would 
giv% up as much as 33 percent of current income for more 
vacation^ 4.8 percent selected the maximum option of 15 
percent of earnings for a sabbatical leave, and 4.4 percent 
chose the maximum 20 percent exchange for earlier retire- 
ment, (table 7). While the incompatibility of tradeoff 

scales and ±he questionable statistical reliability of 

> 

differences among these responses make interpretation 
highly speculative^ there i^ somfe reason to suggest that 
shorter wojrkdays arid reduced workweeks elicit a willingness 
to exchange larger proportions o^ income than other forms 
of free time, ^lowever^ these differences are not dramatic^ 
and the impacts- of free tijiie scheduling on maximum exchange 
levels requires f urthei^lj^sessment through' more precise 
questi^s and breakdowns of responses by key social 
characteristics. 
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nreakdowns of ,curr(Mit tradooff rc^sponsc^.s cU^aliiu] 

with shortcM' workdays arc part icularly i nt (M*(^st i luj , 

\ 

because thoy' deal witlrtlu^ typo rn^o t i mo most .lik(?ly 
to ease the tine pressures of tlie qrowincj i\umbor of 
d\iatl-earnGr families. nivariate breakdowns of re.^ponses 
to this qqestion by family cycle and sex^role charactor- 
is tics provide soipewhat <g)uzz.lincj results. There was 
little variation according to sex; responden'ts with no ' 
childre^n were more willing to* excF/cinge income ^or shorter 
workdays than those with children; and respondents in 
dual-earner families were — as expected^-more willing to 
give up money for reductions of the workday than .workers 
in single-earner families (table 8). 

More detailed analysis clarifies "many of tHe 
relationships between family cycle and sex role character- 
istics' with tradeoff choices concerning shorter workdays.. 
•A multivariate table breai<:ing down these tradeoff 
■ preferences by. sex, age of youngest child, and major 
activity of spouse suggests that th^ desire for a sjhorter 
workday varies over the family cycle and * in, acc|o'rdance with 
the working arrangements ^Qf sj^ouses * (table 9) • ^ 

Single persons wi-thout children *were more prone. 

than other groups to tr^'de income for shorter workdays , 

•\. . * «• 

but this is 'likely to be the result of thfe financial and • 
'* ,~ , • 

temporal discretion that a'ccompanie^ their Stage of life. 
While the limited- number of wofking respondents from 

. ■ ' ^ .83 ' " -■■ . " 
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single-parent hOusehOilds makife>^^j::e5ponses from this group 
unreli^^le, survey resTpx^n^es suggest that pressing 
financial needs re<ftice thieir willin^gness to forego 
earnings for shorter workdays>-4^spi te the likelihood 
that they confront overwhelming t^e pressures 

The impact of changing 'family patterns on the desire 
to trade income for shorter workdays can best evaluated 
by examining married respondents by age of youngest child, 
work activity of spouse, and sex. While the "^preference for 
money over time increased during the early and middle child- 
raising years, the desire to exchange ilicome for shorter 
workdays did not differ appreciably between married men from 
either dual-earner or single-earner households. Although it 
might be expected that higher finakjcial discretion within 
dual earner families might encouragje greater tradeoffs, it is 
possible that r'^sistance abput s|>^ring' hoi/isehold respon- 
sibilities, coupled with the low popularity of this form 
of free time, might nullify willingness to forego income 
for shorter workdays. Contrary to the responses of men, 
working women .from dual-earner households demonstrated 
an iAcrea'sed interest |^ foregoing' income for s^horter 

workdayjs during the e^rly and middle stages of the 

«i , . . - 

child-raising cycle. Interestingly, women in this 

ft 

group who ha^d children aged 6 to. 14 years were 

more prone to make tradeoff s for the shorter viorkday 



V 

1 



1 



than those with pre-school children under (> years of 
e. Presumably, these responses can be attributed to 



e fact that many women tend to withdra\(^ completely 

from the labor force during the early ch i Id-ra i s ing years 

unless they have full-time career* commi tmenta^r pressing 

financial needs* fhus", the women returning - tO' the work 

force after the youngest child i^^aches school age might 

be expected to prefer workhours that coincide with the 
f 

school schedules of their children. 

r 

Ai^de from the impact of' family cycle and sex role 



factors, willingness to forego income for shorter 
workdays varied little by other social characteristics 
(table 8). There was soitie vari^ti^^fv-^by age, but 
this can likely b.e explained primarily by family cycle 
factori^. Although the number of working respondentSp 
over age 64 was too small to attribij'te statistical 
/ , reliability to their views, it is interesting* to note 
that they were th^ least willing of all age groups to 
give' up eari:iings fpr shorter workdays. Somewhat 
surprisingly, /the preference for shorter workdays 



declined as reported length of respondent workweeks 
increased. In .overview, multivariate an^ilysis con-- 
trolling for the impact of aeven key variables confirmed 
the prominence of . the family, cycle as the-*g^rongest - , 
predictor of shorter workday • tradeoff preferences, and 
indicated tha«t .the' rialative influence of other variables 
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in order of impact to be lonqth of workweek, acje, race, 
S(^cioeconomic group, sex, and union affiliation (table 24 
Appendix IV) . ^ ^ ^ 

As already noted, the desire to trade current 
income for a reduced workweek was low, but still higher 
than interest in the shorter worjcd^^y. These preferences 
varied little by major social characteristics. Respon- 
dents in professional occupations, who typically work 
long hours , had more than average interest in the 
reduced workweek . As might t)5 expected, willingness to 
exchange income for a reduced workweek increased as the 
reported length of the respondents' workweek rose. 

Finally, worker interest in a reduced workweek (Reclined 

" 't 

with a^e (table 25, Appendix IV) • ^ 
- ^ Will^ja^TIess to excha/ige earnings for vacation is 
particularly interesting because this form of free time, 
along with sabbaticals, clearly proved to be the most 
popular, of potential gains of leisure.^ Some 42.1 
percent of the sample r^orted that they would forego 
Z\g^cent or more of their current income for more paid 
vacation, and some 10*4 percent stated a willingness to 
excT^nge 10 percent or ^more of earnings for significant 
gains in vacation time. \ 

While responses to the income-vacation tradeoff 
question varied somewhat by social characteristics, the 



basic pattern o^f res^ponses held for all major social 



1 



groups (table 10). Among occupational groups, operat i ves.^^ 
service workers, and laborers evidenced stronger than 
average desire for longer vacations, while managers, skilled 
laborers, and farmworkers had less than average interest. 
Interestingly, a relatively large 10.2 p^ercent of service 
workers would trade 20 or 33 percent of their pay for greatly 
extended vacations. The desire ^or more vacation rose 
slightly along with level of educational attainment and 
income. Conversely, interest in forfeiting earnings for 
vacation declined slightly as the number of dependents 
rose, and fell considerably with the rise of weekly workhours 

and age. Tn the case of age, it is likely that older workers 

already have the long vacations that accompany seniority 
job status. 

Contrary to claims that women prefer shorter 
workdays and weeks while men prefer extended tiiTce away 
from woxvk, women exhibited a signif ic^ntly( larger 
interest in foregoing earnings for vacation tharr did ^ 
men. Further, the desire for vacation relative to 

•3 

earnings was higher for respondents from dual-,earner 

fami'lies than for those from single-earner households; 

and the value of vacation curiously declined with , 

increases the age of yoyngest child. In the latter 

' .. # _ . . 

. case, it may be^that children over age 6 are more 

* 

* reluctartt to accompany parents on vacations because of . 

. . -'^^ ^ ' ■ ' . ^ 

the separation it causes from peers. 

■ -' . .." -' " '• • - . ' ■ ' ■ 
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The fact that vacations were valued highly by womon 
and resp<5ndents at the peak of family cycle responsi- 
bilities raises an interest inq question. If lonqer 
vacations and the forfeiture of income for such free 
time would be of little help in relieving the financial 
and time pressiires of home care anci child raising, why 
do -those who are nxj^st affected by such family needs 
exhibit relatively high interest in exchanging income for 
vacation^ time? The most plausible answer lies with the 
distinctions tl^at are often made' between "leisure" and 

■ "non-market -work. " Briefly, all time off 1:he :^ob is 
not used for the recreational and self-enriching 
activities that onei commonly associates with "leisute." . 
Much non-job timte is spent on "ncin-m.arket work" such as 
paying bills, cleaning house, and {preparing meals — for 

I which no monetary' payment is received. 118/ For the most 
part, the shorter workday which many persons claim is 
necessary for family well-being falls \nto the category 
of "non-market work," while vacation probably' approaches 
this category of pute "leisure." In view of this 
distinction, it i^s plausible to suggest that many 



^ 118. Gary Bedker, "A Theory of the Allocation of. Time," 
The.Economic Journal , September 1965, page? 49 3-517; Edward 
Kalachek, dp.cit . , page 2; and Juanita Kreps, "Some Time^ 
Dimensions of J4anpower Policy ," ir) Eli Ginz^berg (Editor), 
Jobs for Americans , Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, n: J., 
1976, pages 19 7-202. 
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perBons of both sexes evidence a stronger desire for 
V/aG^tijoh 6ver shorter workdays and weekEr, not because 
such time .is necessary or good for their families, but 
because 'they simply want real "leisure.!' Indeed, thjis 
may be particularly true of dual-eajtrner :^ Ami lies con- 
fronting^ the peak demands of child raising* Such 
persons are pushed £uid battered in an almost 'ceaseless , 
treadmill of job and feunily duties, and it is not 
. surprising that they are willing to make significant 
monetary and non-monetary tradeoffs to escape for some 
extended period to a different pace of life. 

Multivariate analysis on the total sample and 
selected s-ubseunples further confirms the impact of 
selected social characteristics on indole- vacation 
choices (t-able 26, . Appendix IV). Most notably, age 

consistently appears as thfe major predictor among seven 

variables, further s^uggesting that the long vacations 
_ . ■ -■) • - , ' • 

^>ac company ing job seniority are likely to reduce the 

^ utility of additionjti- vacation time. For the total 




saimple; the predictors in order of impact on vacation- 
pLqcome choices were age, family cyclfei stage, length of 
workweek, socioeconomic gr;oup, union cif filiation, sex, 

and race.' An^ng a subs ample of men, family cycle stage, 

■ ■» . ' • . 

age, and race were thd leading predictors in order of 

impact-^with' the adva|iceiftei]Lt of the, family cycle stag^ 
reducing the desire Vpr vacation. Among a subsample of 

V 1 



women, age had the greatest influence as a predictor, 
folTowed by length 'of the workweek and socioeconomic 
group. Analysis within si^bsamples broken down by 
presence *^and age of 'childreh was not always statistically 

/ ; 

reliable, but reaffirmed the importance of ag^, socio- 
economic group, ^nd length of workweek • as influential 
determinants of incom'e-vacation exchange preferences. 
While most' of these computations wefre statistically 
reliable, the variation of tradeoff preferences 
explained by the. seven selected predictor variables was 
modest. For the most part, the results serve only to 
confirm the importance of age and the overall progression 
of the family cycle sta^e 11^/ as factors Which reduce 

willingness to forego earnings ^for vacation time. 

The desire to exchange some portion of current pay 
for a sabbatical (extended leave with pay every six 
years) was almost identical to thfi vacation- income' 
tradeoff preferences. Some v42.J. percent of the .sample 
was willing to forego 2 perce^nt or* more of -their -current 
earnings for both added variation time and sabbatical 
leaves. Breakdowns by social characteristics were only . 



119 It should be noted ^at the domposite fa^nily oycl^ 
stage* variable (FACYCLE) was used as an independent ■ 
.variable because it allowed t'k^consgridation of marital 
status, age of youngest child, and number of dependents 
into a roughly, ordinal progression of stages. However, 
the .rise and decline of^ child-qare" responsibilities 
incorporated into this Variable give;rt a curvilinear 
nature which m.akes it?, at best; marginally acceptable as 
'an independent var liable. / , 
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.jslightly different from those concerniny vacation time 
([table 27, Appendix tV) . Indeed, the only notable 
differences were "that; farmers, respondents in the 
highest income bracket (4Dver $34,999)/ and those who, 
we^e Widowed or divorced were more favorably disposed 
towatd sabbaticals than vacations. \It is also inter-, 
esting/, but statistically insignificant/ that those 
workers over age 64 were less dispbsed to the sabbatical 
than other age groups-^presumably because they were on 
the verge of retirement and, therefore ^ had little 
-interest in extended time away from work. 

^ The popularity of the sabbatical is something of. 
surprise.^ The .concept is hardly known, let alone 
practiced, outside of academia. Thus, it must appear 
as rather strange and exotic to ^ the average American. 
For^ this reasoix, it is notewor^ihy that so many* workers 
stated a willingness to forego income for this^ type of 

y \ , ^ 

* • t ' 

* ^ I 

' free time, , Of course, there are many a'ppealin^g aspects 
tcJvthe saiybatiqal . With the possible exception of 
extremely long. vacations, the Sabbatical represents a. 
form of free )timfe- that -allows people to accpmplish 
things that might otherwise be very difficult or 
impossible. In short, it provides. an' opportunity for a 
prolonged and totjii break from daily and yearly routines 
Such prolonged leaves could be used for ariy number 
of. purposes, including returning full-time to school, ^ 



care of young children, entrepreneurial business 
efforts, initiation of a new career, construction of a 
hov/se, or simply a period to reassess one's life. 
Additionally, the almost total absence of sabbaticals 
within American society may give this form of free time 
extremeiy ' high utility when compared to other types of 
work time reduction^. Correspondingly,, there may l>e 
something of a novelty appeal to thte concept which cDuld 
decline if the idea receives more discussion and appli- 
cation in the future. In any event, the- fiopularity of 
the sabbatical in the' face of its almost total absence 
must be viewed as another indication that the work time 
preferences 6f many Americans are significantly at 
varicmce with reality. 

The willingness of , working respondents to foregb. 

f ^ • * . 

current income for earlier retirement was reasonably 

' \ ■ < . 

high, with 36.0 percent choosing to give up some 

earnings for this option. As might be expected, 

respondents 4within the more physically demanding occu- 

patipns (ol^efatives, service workers, and skilled 

laborer^), ^e re more prone, to make this exchange than 

persons in other occupations. Men were also more prrone 

than vomen- to make tradeoffs for earlier r'etirement, as 

were persons -who worked long weekly hours '^nd those 

with lower levels bf educaJ:ion. Notably, intefrest in ^ 

earl-y retirement declined with the advancement of^^aae.- 



OtherwisBr income- retirement tradeoff preferences varied 
littlb when respondents were Broken down by union, 
affiliation^ atje of -children ^ .work activity j^f spouse, 
and racp^(table 28^ Appendix iv) . However, it must 
be emphasized that 'thefse responses may be biased by 
fldlf-'selection factors. Sped fdcally ^ persons over, ^ 
age 50 vho. wish to retire early may already have done so, 

— . . * . 

t^us leaving a disproportionate, number of respondents 
who do not vailue earlier retirement ip* the subsample of 
older workers. Clearlyv the isrfue of early retirement 
preferences must be examined with other types of samples. 

As in the cas^e ©f the earlier pay raise tradeoff s, 
an" overview of the maximuih amount of current income that 
American workers may -exchange for time can be approxi- 
mated 120/ by the computation o^ a composite variable which 

..... . ' , ' ■ . 

,sHows the highest; percentage of earnings that each 

' ^ f 

relgpondent will give up for any of the five forms of 

free time th^it were studied.- Thus, -if a respond^fent 

States a willingness to forego 15 percent of current pay 

for a sabbaticjal and less /than that amount for all other 

• • . * ^j. ^ * 

forms of free time, he or she is recorded as having a 



120. It sfiould iDe noted that such a cpmputation of 
maximum ^tradeoff preferences ^ does not necessarily measure 
the true maxinyam income that a person might forego for 
time. For .example r person might be willing "to give up* 
10 percent. of his or her pay for a reduced workweek^ but * 
still prefei( tb f5ws^eit another 10 pere^nt jbt current 
income for added vacation time — thus^ lea^ding to a total 
trade of, 20 percent, of income for time. 



maximuipn tradeoff preference of 15 percent. Such compu- 
tations .were made for all working respondents , then 
summarized to create a distribution of maximum tradeoff 
choicee^. 121/ 

The computation of maximum tradeoff choices ind;Lcates 

that a ipajority of American workers may be willing to 

exchange some portion of their current income for some 
» 

form of free time. Some 59.4 percent of the respondents 
expressed a desire to forego at least 2 percent of theii^ 
.earnings for- more free time. More specifically, 23.6 
percent would give up 2 percent of earnings for t^me, 
9.7 percent v/ould forego 5 percent, 10.0 percent would 
trade 10 percent, find 16 percent would exchangfe between 
12 and 50 percent of their income for som^ type of work 
time redyction (.table 11) . This distribution of 
maximum tradeoff choices remained remarkably constant 
among groups broken down by occupation , educatidn, 
union affiliation,' number of children/ and age of 
youngest child. The tendency to forego earnings for time 
increased amomi, respondents reporting the higher levels 
of family in^n»-«fcd working long hoyrs each weeK. 

121. "X compos ite> variable ^(r!AXTRD2) was developed to 
estimate the-majrimum portion of current* income th^it 
respondents migh^ forfeit for more free time. This 
variable used a series of computer IF statements to 
systematically isolate the one or more responses to the 
five paired current ' incoine- time tradeoff questions that- 
eLiciteid the highest exchange of inCCmie for time. 
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Women were far more likely than men to make tradeoffs, ' 

particularly if they were in dual-earner families. , 

Minority gxout> and older respondents were less likely 

to favot exchange for time. ^ 

• - 

ftore detailed breakdowns oj maximum^urrent income 
tradeoff c?hoices by family cycle and sex role character 
Istics support past observations about the impact of 
these factors on the desire for all types of fr^e time 
(table 12). With marginal exceptions^ both men and 
Women in dual-earner households were more likely to 
forfeit current earnings for time than, their counter- 
parts in single-earner families. Further ^Considerably 
moi;e men in ^ual-earner families were willing to forego 

s 

income for time during the pre-child and young child 
stages of tire family; and an ext'remely^ Xarrge portion^ of 
women. in dual-ejarner families were willing to make 
similar tradeoffs. Finally, men in dual-earner house- 
holds were willing to make larger exchanges of income 
for time than men in single-earner families'; and women 
in dual-earner families were willing to make even 
larger exchanges. All in aTl, t'hese breakdowns of 
maximum tradeoff choices by family characteristics lend 
support to the previously stated hypothesis' that the 
financial (discretion© and time pressures of dual-earner 
families increase the. value of time relative to in6ome 



Table 12 ^ 

HAXlflUM PORTION OF CURRENT INCOME THAT WORKER' WOULD EXCHANGE FOR ANY OF FIVE FORMS OF FREE TIME 

nv SRX. MAJOR Activity ok spouse and ace of youncest child 
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Tr.ideoff PrcfercnccB by 



/ O 



Hrn 



Nothing 

of Pay tor Time 

5t of Pny for Time 
.lOX of Pay for Time 
12X or 15X of P«y fc 
20X of Pay for Time 

30% or 40): of Pny ffi 

Total percent 
Numher of KeR|ntn<UMii8 



W open 

, Nollijni*. 

2Z of Pay for Time 
5X of Pay for Time 
lOX of Pay for Time 
l2X'or 151 of P/iy fo 
20X of Piiy for Time 



Total Percent 
Number of RetpondentfB 



WtTK: 



Maximum currant. current income-time tradeoff choice determinedly compu^ltlon of a conpoalte (MAXTRD2> veriabla which raporta tha hlghaat portion 
of current c.irnlnKH that ench renpondet etoteji a wllllnKneaa to exchange for any of five forma of pdtantlal iddad free time. For axi*pla», a raapond< 
tnt who.etetae a daeire- to exchanse 5 percent of aarninKs ipr a ahortct wrfrkdey, lO^percenjt for a raducad workweek, 10 percent -fbr added vecatlon, 
15 percent for a eabbatlcal leave, and 2 percent for earlier, retirement in peired cholcaa between currant Income and each of thaaa five f^ma of 

froe time would have a m.ixlmum current tradeoff (MAXTRI)2) score of 15 percent because the aobbatical, leave choice elictt^d tha hlghe^t^chwga of 
all available options. ^ » " . * 
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for purposes of meeting family responsibilities as \^.\\ 
as relieving tensions' with leisure-oriented time such as 
vacations . 

Speculative computatij^ns using maximum tradeoff 
choices indicate that the average U. S, worker "would 
forego s6me 4.7 percent of his or her current earnings 
for more free tiitie. In terms of yearly work time ^ 
estimates, this -would mean that the average worker's 
to^al annual work time would decline from the current 
1978 level of I^^^IO hours to^ some 1,821 hours. This 
would give the average worker a 7V-hour workday, or a 
37-hour workweek, or about 11^ added days of paid - 
vacation, or almost 9 weeks sabbatical leave every six 
years, or ll*j days earlier retirement for every year 
worked in the f^uture/ or some combination of the above. 
If these tradeoffs came in preferred forms, most would 
likely take the form of added vacation and sabbaticals. 

While t^iese computations of average tradeoff' 
preferences cart serve to illustrate differences between 
stated work time preferences and existing conditions-, X'i 
is important to no^ie.that the use pt averages is a poor 
way of viewing desired work time arrangements. . One of v 
t^he major trends in work time is an increasing plurality 
.of preferences. Indeed, it is probably true that a 
aarge portion of tod^y' s labor force are quite satisfied 
'wit;h most dimensions.of their work tinje conditions. At 
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the 8^e time, this- survey indic4.tes that another largo 

portion wishes to, wprk . less than what is currently called 

"full time," and is. willing • to forego current and 

pptential ec^rnings to do sb. , While actual tradeoff 

behavior id' not lilcely to be as great as- that evidenced' 

• , • ■ . ' . - 

by the survey responses "reported in this study, the 

magnitude of these survey preieifences for more free t'irn^ 

suggests that America society has not only slipped 

behind in the task of providing the growth of free time 

desired by today's work force, but has also failed to 

provide the most preferred forms of free time. 
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V. SOME POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF WORK Tir'.K PRKFKRKNCKS 

• A large portion of the averaoe person's waking hours 
is spent working on a paying job or involved with Job- , 
related matters. 122/ Aa. suchy the balance between work arid 
non-work time is a crucial element of hurtian wel^-being. 
;fhe di^erences between the preferred work-leisure arrange- 
ments suggested by this survey and current work tilhe 
conditions BuggeL^^t a numhe^r of implications for social policy 

First, increasing work time options can be . expected . ' 
to improve job satisfaction and^ the general quality of life. 
Second,, the- interest of many American workers in fore-, 
going earnings for time creates a positive climate for 
pol'icies to Induce work time in order to sllare employment 
with "those .who are ^TTbless. Third,- an increase i,n. available 

work time options could be fexpected to reduce barriers which 

* • 1 ' 

compMcite the task of finding a job for a small but 

si.gnificant portion of potential workers. Fourth, 

■ • . . -i - ' , • 

exploratory survey* findings in^licate that the desire of 
many persons to increase work time during t^he sciibDl 
y^ars^'of youth and retirement years of old age could 



122. John' P. Robinson, Changes in A^[nerican Use o f Time; 
i.965-1975 , Pirogress Report , Surj/ey Research Center , , 
University Of Michigan, Ann Arbor, April 1976. 
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, open the, door to the^use of work time options as a means 
attenuating social^ problems associated with prolonged 
schooling and the growing costs of retirement. 



Work Time and the Quality of Life 

Work time conditions not only influence job satis- ^ 
'^factionr but also' numeroup^ aspects of how peopl^ arrange 
their lives off the job* .National survey studies have 
documented that a growing proportion of American workers 
report problems with "inconvenient or excessive hours," 123 / 
and the results of ttiis study suggest .that there are 
14.kely ta be others who would ^ not report problems but 
still prefer alternative work time arrangements. 
Further r work time conditions are also like^ly to affect 
family life^ leisure activities, health, educational 



123. Robert P. Quinn and Graham L. Staines, The -19 77 
Quality of Employment Survey , Descriptive Statistics, 
Survey Research Center , -^Institute foi: Social Research, 
University of Michigan, )Ann Arbor, 19 78, Chapter 5. 
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endeavors, Ifnd voluntary service efforts. 124/ In many 
ways, the choiceg which ^individuals have in the arrange- 

4 

ment of their work time have notable implications for 
their sense of self -rdeterminatlon and personal dignity. 
Work time cohditions are clearly an important aspect of 
quality of work and life, anG sodial policies that would 
effectively expand the range of a^ilable work time^ 
options would be a significant social contribution. 

Sharing Work to Combat Jbblessness , 

4 

. The work time preferences revealed by this -study 
have important implications for recent proposals to 
create jobs" for those who ar^ unemployed by reducing 
work «time among those who are' work i;ig. This section ^ 
will nbtWeek to evaluate the viability 6f work sharing 

■ ■ \ ■ . • 



124. Alternatives in the World of Work , National CeAter , 
fc^. Productivity and Quality of Working Life and The 
National Council for Alternative Work Pa^^terns, Washihgton,^ 




2%t 1977; Jeffrey M. Miller^ Innovations in Working Patterns , 
U'. S. Trade Union Seminar and German Marshall Fund, 
Washington, Xi;^,, Mhy 1978; Harriet Goldberg Weinstein, 
"A Comparisoi^rdje Three Alternative Work Schedules: Flexible 
V7ork Houri^, Comfact V7oj:kweek, and staggered Work Hours," 
The Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Miscella- 
neous Series Report No. 23, 1975; and Fred Best, "Social 
Forces Fostering Flexible Lifetime Scheduling of Education, 
Work, and Leisure, " Prepared for the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D. C. , April 1978. 
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as a social policy, 125/ but rather assess whether or not 
th^ time-income tradeoff and other work time preferences 



measured .by this sunvey are in accord with ^verai leading 
proposals for work sharing. 

Mandatory Workweek Reduct^^on and Overtime I^estriction . 
The best know^ af current work- sharing proposals is to 
amend the wol^k time provisions of the Fair Labor 
■ Stajidards Act to redefine the standard workweek as 

V 

35 hours without a pay reduction and require double pay ^. 
for.time wolrked over this amount. Presumably ^ this woyld 
reduce the length of the workweek and the ampuht of 
, overt iipe, thus creating jobs for the unemployed.' 126^ Pro- 
por)en(j|^s of< this proposa]^ .H^ntain that this wiil shorten 
tlje yrorkweek at no cost to workers, and under these 

125. For some discussion of the alternative approaches to 
Work sharing iand their viability, see Work'Ti^me and Employment 

• Special Report No, 28, National Commission f6r Employment ■ 

Policy, Washington, .J>. C. , 1979; 5ar A. Levitan and Richard S. 
^Belous, Shorter Hours, Shorter Weeks; ' Spreading the VJork to 
/ Reduce Unemployment , Johns Hopkins University Rress, .Baltimore 
Md, , 1^77; Fred Best, "Work SlT«H?j^g : Its History, Relevance, 
Viability, and Futur^,, " National Commission for Employment 
Policy, Wash ihgtcn, C. , December 1978; Robert L. Clark, 
Adjusting Hours to Increase Jobg , Special Report No. 15, 
National Commission for Employment Piplicy, Washington, D. C. , ^ 
September 1977; and Fred Best, "Work Sharing: Issues, Pdlicy 
Options and Assessments," Draft, Organisation for Econj>mic 
Co-^opferation* and Development, Paris, Jiily 2, 1979. 

126. The most recent proposals to reduce the workweek by 
amending Ahe Fair Labor Standards Acl; (Bill HR-11784) -+iave 
been introduced by John Conyers of the U. S. House of 
Ri^presentatives durii^ April 1978. ' 
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conditions such, work time rtVUi^ct i^on wovild doubt loss b<» 
welcomed by most persons. 122/ Critics maintain that 
indirect' forces, will cost Workers some portion of their 

V ' ; • \ ■ * 

qurrent earnings for such work t.ime reductions; 128/- in - 

which case the propbsal tak6s on characteristics ot a 

time-income tradeoff. IV^gardless of cost to wx^rkors , 

survey responses indicate trhat the- shorter workvjeek' is. 
/ ' • , . - * ■ ♦ , ■ ■ ' • ■• . 

one of the less' desired of-.work" time reductions. Thus, 

from the standpoint of these" p?eferen'c^te , this approach . 
to work sharing offers only margiaal,ly valuable gains 
of free time; and if the costs of this increase of free^ 
time are pWssed on to workers, it can be expected that,, 
this proposal might receive a cool ' receptioh frpm most 
American workfers. ^ 

' Long-term Reduction Of Work Time ,, It has been 

piroposQd that work time.be reduced o\^er the course of^ 

' * 1' 

seyeral years by forfeiting portions. of futufe economic 



■1 



12T: Howard Youngv."Woj:k*'^Sharing, uViemployment^ ^nd the 
Rate of Ec6nomic"Grow1?h»: Comment , " Vlotk Time> and Employment 
op.cit .; and Frank Runnels, "Keynote Speech," All Unions . 
Committee to Shorten the - Wqrkweek , Detroit, Mich.,. April 11, 

1978. ;\ . ■ • 

128. ' Critics suggest that worl^w'eek deductions without 
decline of pay Revels will cost employers more, acid, there- 
fore, increase the cost of product's to workers as consumers. 
Also, workers who dtre.now dependent on overtime pay would 
likely suffer losses of income. Joyce M.. Nuasbaum and 
Donald E. Wise, "The Overtime Prem^uhi and Employment , 
Work Ti me and Employment , op,cit . ; and Rqbert L, Clark., 

, I I — • 



op>cit > 
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growth^ thjus making it necessary for employers t o h i rc^ 
more persons. Organized labor has lllen the major 
advocate -of this approach, proposing ^thatv^- work time 
reductions, primarily "taking the fo/m of a shorter work- ^ 
week, be accomplished through the 'process - of collective 
.bargaining, with the possible assistance of incentives 
from Government. 129/ v. 

Survey responses ,#^oncernino the exchange of 

J ' ^ ■ ^ ' ' " 

potehti^l pay raises suggest that there would be 

widespread suppqrt for such a. gradual approach to work 

time 'reduction and work sharing. As already not^d, 

speculative computatiphs bdsed on maximum willingness to 

• * / ' . ■ 

forego portions of one 10 perqent pay raise for ipore 

free time would result in a reductiftn of ,thte average 

■•V- ^ • 

worker's annual work time of some 131.2 hours, j iW 
aggregate, tjiis would amount to forfeiting about .12.6 
billion work hours or 6.2 million jj/Ll-t^ime wprkyears, 130/ 



129. "Paid Personal Holidays: The UAW's New Plan to' 
fcxparid Job Security," Solidarit;y , Qc^ober 21, 1977, . 
paged 6^10 ?\A. H. Raskin, ^'Breakthrouglj in- Work Hours: 
March Toward Four-day, 32--hour Workwefek Begins in Earnest 
with Advances in Ford Pact," World of Work Report , October 
1976, pagtes 4-5; John ialusky, "shorter Hours - -The * Steady 
Gain," AFL-CIO American Federationist , January 1978, 
pages 12-16; and "Four-day Workweek is Wave of Future," 
Daily LzJaor Review , June 14, 1978, page A- 3. 

130. These computations were based, on November 1978 
statistics in which 95.7 million employees worked an 
average of 39 hours a week; "The Employment Situatllfeh," 
U.S. Department of Labor News Release, USDL-1005, 
Washington, D. C. , December 8,1978. 
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some portion of which would presumably havo to be* 
replaced with newVorkers. Such exchanges from 
potential pay 'raises over a series of years could be 
expected to create some undetermined but Significant 
number o^ jobs. 131/ 

It should be noted, however, that these average 
maximum^^^^ifiiitial tradeoffs were computed^ on the basis • 
of exchanges of pay raises for a variety of different 
forms of fr^>a time. Thu?, to maximize future trade6>^of 
economic growW for time in ways that wo^ld be popular 
or at least acceptiable , work time would have to be 
reduced in a variety df ways*. Most particularly, it is 

likely that a^large portion of such long-range work time 
* ■ ■ * 

redu</tions would have to take the foim of extended 

• J . ' ' ■ 

periods away from work, such as ;Longer vacations or 

r . * 

sabfcatical leaves^ 132/ . x 



131. Fqr a brief discCts^:ion of the problems that would be 
Encountered in transforming J^oreg'bne work time to credte new 
j.ob8, dee Fred' Best, "Work Sharinqi: ' Itjs History, Relevance, 
Viability » arf^^ Future," .op.Qit .,. pages '31-32'. 
^i32i For discussion of -oaljbatica^ leaves as arx approach to 
work sharing, see Juie iM. Sugar ma«, "The pecrennial-Sabbatical^ 
CUPA JourhalV .Vol. 2^, NQr/3>» Summer I???, pages 47-52; Robert 
RoseoWg/ "A Pil6t'^lProject,for Extended Leaves," Working 
Paper No. 10, -California- St Ate Senate Office pf Research, 
Sacramento, ■ calif . , December 1976; ponald Frasier, Social 
Security SabHeiticai,d : A New Dimension for the Social - 
Security System," Congressional Record , August 22, 1974, 
pages H8939-H8940; and I^red Best and BArry Stern, "Education. 
Work, and Leisufe— Must They Come in That 4Drder?," Monthly. \ 
Labor' Review *, July 19 \7, -page 9. 



Voluntary Time-Income Tradeoff ^Opt ions . It has tJeen 
suggested with increasing frequenc\^ that if ways could he 

c 

found to encourage individual workei<j| to voluntarily 
forego current income for free time, enough work, time 
might be fjreed to create a significant number of jdbs for 
those who are* currently unemployed. 1-33/ This idea has - 
been proposed and tried both as a temporary Vay of ^- 
preventing layoffs 134/ .and "a permanent mechanism for 
creating, jobs' for those without employment. 135/ 

f ■ ■■ r ■ - 

Survey^responses concerning the exchange of cui^rent"/ 

. ■ r-: ' c 

income for free time suggest that enough people may be - 
filling to forego portio'ns of their income earning work ^ 
time to create a noteworthy number of new job's^ ^As 
previously^ observed , estimates of maximum current incDme=^ 
time tradeoff preferences based an survey data indicate, 
that tp^e. average U. S. worker would forego 4.7 percent of 
earnin^gs for his i ^ y nii| i r Qno^t desired form of free time, ; 
—In terms df the total 1978 woifk force, this would mean a . 



133. James- R. Mills, "A. New Supply of Jobs," Town Hall. 
Journal , June 2*5y 1977, pages 224-226; Leisure Sfiaring , 
Hearpiiigti of the Select Cornmittee on Investment Priorities 
and Objectives, California' State Senate, Sacramento, .Calif . , 
November 1, 1977; and Fred Besrt, "Imiividual ar^d Firm V7ork 
Time Decisions :. Comment , " in Work Time an^ Employkfejit , * . 

134. "Statement of James H'ooley, " Leisure Shari'ti^ 
op. pit . ,' pAges 129-135. ;^ \ 

135. "Statement pf'Dan McCoprquodaleJ" Ibid , pages 41-49; 
and "Statement of Michael Baratz," Ibid ,y^^ges 4^-58. 
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forfeiture 6f some 8.6 bill^ion hours of w<^rk or' 4 . 2 V 

million full-time worftyears . It could be assumed that ^ 

\ • ■ 

some portion of this foregone Work time would create new 

^' As .in the case of creating jobs th^^ough long-term 
.exchcin^es, of economic growth for ^<ge time, thp wiltLin^- 
riesa^of workers to give u^i current ^arwirtgs for time 
var/ies tremendously according to the types of fr^e time , 
thc/t would be available. Extended time away from wor-Jc 
such as vacations and . sabbaticals would most' likely indu6i* 

r 

the bulk of exchanges/ but the number , and size of 
tradeoffs could be expected to increase as the ^^rariety. of 
possible exchanges becomes larger. in cas-es where 
organizational adaptability make such tradeoff options 
possible, privatfe and public policies 136/ to -prqvide" such 
ork time choices' might result in the creation of a 
significant number Of jobs while also, producing many 
secondary social belief its. > 

' ' Short?- time Compensation , on^. of the most prominent 
work siiaring proposals now under . consideration ^nvolVes 
the provision of partial replacement of lost earnings to 
workers in firms that go on red\^ced w6rkweeks as a . " 
: temporary alternative to layoffs'. It is commonly 

J i?6. - Robert. Eisner, "Employment and Training Subsidies," 
^ ^^teWi...and Empl oyment , oi^.cit.; and Frank Schiff, 
"Employment aad Tr'aining sHfeildies: Comment,. Ibid. 
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expected, although not essential / that ^uch a jshort-time 

( ' • ^ ' 

compensatiori^program would be administered through the 

unemployment insurance system by providing partial U.I/ ^ 

.benefits for the portion of the regular workweek which ^ 

employees lose under this prooosal. To illlisttate the 

idea, if a firm were to go to a 4-day, 32-hour workweek 

rather than l^y off one-fifth of its emplovees, each ^ 

- worker would receive fvll pay for the 32 hours worked, 

plus approximately 50 percent of regular pay in the form 

of partial U.I. benefits for the lost workday. Since U.I. 
* . ■ 

benefits are tax free, most workers would retain over 90 

/ percent of their regular take-home pay, almost all fringe 

benefits, and;none would' be displaced from their jobs 137/ I 

Because short- time compensation is being given 

serious consideration' by the U. S. Department of Labor, 

survey respondents were "asked three questions about the 

proposal. . The >f irst question dealt with the general . 

accef)tability of the idea, ''the second with the maximum' 



, 137. ,For complementary evaluations of this proposal, see 
Peter Henle, Work Sharing as an Alternative to Layoffs , 
CbngressiOhal Rei^earch Service, 'f^ibrary of Congress , July 
, 1^76; Daniel Hamermesh, "Unemployment Insurance, Short- time 
Compensation, and the Workweek," Work Time -and Employment , 
op^cit . ; and Fred Best, "Short-time Compensation and Work 
Sharing, " . National Comjnis^sion for Employment Policy, 
Washington, D. C, April 1978. 
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length of time workers would.be willing to participate?, 
and the third wi^ the acceptability of the .program with 
an increased benefit level. 

Respondfes to the' first g^estion indicate that woicJcers 
-faypr the short^^ime compensation approach tq work sharing 
When asked how they would feel abput a reduction of the 
workwteek' by 1 day with half pay fdr the lost day in their 
own workplace as an alternative to layoffs, some 3,6.1 
percent strongly favored the idea, 27.6 percent favored "it 
somewhat, 17.7 were neutral, 8.0 percent disfavored it 
somewhat, and 1Q.6 percent strongly disfavored the program 
(table 13) : * 

Although all Subgroups favored the proposal, there 
was some notable variation of preferences according to 
major social, characteristics . Favorable responses 
declined^ markedly with increase of income, length of 
workweek, and age, . Presuipably, those with higher 
incomes felt they would personally Ipse more, those 
with linger workweek^ felt they needed the money, and 
those in older age groups fedt that seniority would 
insure that they would not' lose tlteir jobs. There was 
very little or erratic, variation according to education, 
major activity of spouse, nuinber of dependents, age of 
youngest child, and race. Union^ members were slightly 
more favorable than non-menijers — a noteworthy finding, 
since, one might' expect that, union-enforced job security / 
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throuyh scniprlty mioht U^'.id.nuniy nu^iv.boi s (o oppose Ihr 
prpposal; 'Skilled laborers wore moro favornblo than. wore 
workers , froni other occupations,, ond it is noteworthy that 
res^pondents^ managerial jobs differed from other od^cu- 
pations-qnly by evidencing a moderately greater amount of 
-opposition. Women f avc?jsii.j^short-t i me compensation more 
than men; and thOse who were divorced or widowed wero 
-more* favorable than married respondents , who in turn 
were more f^orable" than single persons. Finally., a 
mill t;ivc^riate analysis of the iffipact of seven selected 
predictor variables oh preferences toward the program 
revealed such' low exolanation of variatiorrs of prefer- 
ences that discussion would have little value (table 29, 
Append ix^^IV) . " , 

One of the major priticisnis^f short-time compensa- 
tion is that it w6uld subsidize leisure among those who 
might voluntarily forfeit income for re(^uce^ workweeks . 
Since only 26.2 percent of surveyed workers would trade 
afiy cutirent income for a reduced^ workwqeJc , and only, 7.0 
percent v/oul^ freely forego the 20 percent or more of 
earnings for at. 1 day's reduction, it is- unlikely tbat 
windfall "leisure subsidies" would be .widespread 
(table •25rf' ;^ppend.i"x IV). This point is further con- • 
firmed by breakdowns of preferences regarding short-time 
compensation by responses to a number of time-income . 
tradeoff questions. As one might expect^ those who we^e 



more prone to exchange income for time were slightly more 
favorable toward short-time compensation (table 30 ^ 
Appendix IV). However, with th^ exception of the very 
small number of respondents willing tb forego major 
portions of their incomes for time/ variation\in prefer- 
ences toward the program, according to time-income . Jtradeof f 
choices wad negligible. 

Responses to a question dealing with the maximum ^ 

\r' ■ ' - : ^ 

acceptable duration of r*e5Juced workweeks with short-tiitie 
compensation revealed that most workers do not wi^ to . 
use such a program for an overly lor\CT p'^^riod of time. 

* 

Some 26.6 percent # most of whom were probably ^ those who 

■ "* . - ^ 

disfavored the program^ did not wish to use the program 
for any amount of time. ; Of those willing to^.spend some 
time on the program, 40.5 percent chose , a X""'to 4--week 
deration/ X2.5 percent ar 5- to 9-week duration, 5.7 per- 
cent a 10- to 15-week duration, 3.4 perc?ent » 16- to 26- 
week duration/ and llv3 percent would accept? a duration 
ovei^ 26 weeks (table 31/ Appendix IV). A rough guess 
based on these responses would be that workers as a group 
woul^a'qcept a^mxiinuin duration of around 8 weeks at the 
onset of using such a program. However, it should be 
noted that' experienqe^ with similar programs in other 
nations indicate that the maximum acceptable duration, 
variep ^iccordin^ to immediate employmeurt realities, and 

these programs haye been used abroad with worker support 

• • - ■ ■ ' - ■* ' ■ 

. r " " ' ■ . . ■ 

for perio'ds well JLn. excess of 8 weeks. 
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Responses to^a 'question doalinc] witli t ho aocopf - 
ability of a short-time compensation program with benefit 
levels increased over those described in the first 
question indicate that, higher benefits would have almost 
no effect on workers' preferences toward the program 
(table 32, Appendix IV). 

Survey responses suggest that short-time compensation 
would be highly acceptable to T^erican workers as an 
alternative to layoffs. However ,^it should also be 
emphasized ^hat breakdowns of preference^ regarding this 
program by time-income tradeoff choices indicate th^t it 
is not' popular as a means of gaining more free time 
(table 30, Appendix IV). Rather, the popularity of, 
short-time cpmpensation can more likely be attributed to 
an interest in job security and perhaps to Qpncern over 
the well-being of co-workers. 

" ^ While the viability of spreading work by reducing 
'•work time rema>»s a debatable issue, survey responses 

> 

concerning time-income tradeoff preferences indicate a 
desire for more free time that is likely to enhance the 
acceptability of the general notion of. sharing work. 
However , it is* important to also recognizel that the type 
of time desired varies, and that extended time away from 
work ip by far the most preferred form of potential free 
time. This suggests .that policymakers considering the 
applicability of work sharing might consider a variety- of 
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approaches dealing with altornat ivo w/^ys of roduciiuj 
wor.K time^ and that particular attention be c;iven to 
extended vacations a,nd sabbatical leaves rather than 
^he current focus on the shorter workweek . ^ 

Work Time as a Barrier to Employment 

It has frequently been observed that the unemployment 

I. - 

problem is aggravated by many persons who cannot adjust 
their lives to^ meet the prevailing work tiire requirements 
of mo^t available jobs and, correspondingly, that countless 
, new job searchers might surge into the labor force if 
work time conditions . could be better adapted to personal 
needs. 138/ Discussions of this sort frequently point to 
the unique work time needs of the elderly, handicapped, 
student youth, and working parents. 139/ In the case of 
non-job holding parents, most of whom, are women, it is 
a matter of particular concern that more flexible work 
time arrangements might stimulate labor force growth f^r 
beVond the^, capacity to create jobs. 



138. Eli Ginzberg, "The Job Problem," Scientific American , 
Vol. 237, No. 5, November 1977; and Stanley D. flollen, 
"Whither Alternative VJork Schedules," Unpublished Paper, 
School of Business Administration , Georgetown University , 
Washington, D. C. , October 1978, page 14. 

139. .Isabel Sawhill, "Women in the Labor Market: Prospect's 
and Policies," National Commission for Employment Policy', 
Washington, D. C,, June 1978, page 13; Richard Schonberger, 
"Ten Million U. S. Housewives' Want to Work," Labor Law Journal , 
June 21,. 1970; and Jobs for the Hard-to-Employ , Committee for 
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The suA^ey samplo provides an opportunity (o oxplc>r(- 
the extent to which expansion of work time options miciht 
reduce barriers to employment, as well as accelerate the 
growth of the labor forc^. The sample collected reaixxiiflts 
concerning work time preferences from 1,566 persons over 
17 years of age. Some 955 of these^ respondents were 
employed in -paying jobs, and served as the principal sub- 
sample for the analysis of tinie-income tradeoff preferences 
Additionally, some 83 respondent* were actively looking for 
employment, 103 were thinking of looking for work, and 415 
had no interest in finding 'a job (10 cases were not coded 
by these categories). Examination of the work time 
preferen^s of the 186 respondents who were either actively 
looking for work (the official definition of unemployment) 
or thinking of looking for work (pottntial labor force 
-entrants) may provide some indicationte of the impact of 
work time on theNemployment of perspni^ on the borderline 
of labor force participation. 

The major characteristics of the subsample of 
unemployed and potential workers are summarized in table 14 
In comparison to the working respondents (table 1) , this 
group is less educated younger , less dominated by whites, 
and less affluent. It /is particularly noteworthy that a 
strong majority are women, most of whom come from the ranks 
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Atgioiial braakdom of, BLS unaaployMnt data agtlMtad from 1977 data dtad in tha 1978 Eimloy^anc 
Training t^iport of tbm rimjjdmt , paga 282. All otBar braakdowna of BLS data citad from "Th« 
Cnployaant Situ^ion: August 1978," U. S. tepartaant of Labor Natra Ralaaac 78-753, Saptasbar 1, 1978 
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those thinkinq of lookinq for work. The propoiidtMance of 
women amotiq those categorized as potential workers is 
certainly an indication that the current trend toward 
increasing labot force participation amono women is likely 
to continue in coming years. 

Caution must be tifken- .in drawing conclusions about ^ 
wbrk time barriers from this subsample of unemployed and 
potential workers. wHile the subsample appears to be 
reasonably representative of the American population with 
marginal/ labor force attachment (table 14), it also 
incorporates the ?ame biases Of the total sample (i.e., 
underrepresentation of women, clerical workers, and *i}IC>re 
active individuals) . Additionally, the number of cases 
in this subsample is large enough to alrlow some confidence 
in extrapolating survey responses to /the general popula- 
tion, but detailed breakdowns by social characteristics 
are likely to be. statisticall^unfeliable (Appendix III). 
Nonetheless, breakdowns can provide valuable insights 
into the issue' of ^rariytime barriers, but /^bserv^^t^ns of 
a large number of such breakdo>ms will have to be 
interpreted as technically non-representative responses 
of a group of persons who happen to be marginally attached 
to the labor force. Finally, mopt of the survey questi6ns 
were| designed for working respondents, and, therefore, were 
likely to have caused some confusion and response 
resistance ampng non-worl^ing respondents. As s^ch, the 



responses of unemployed and potential workers must be 
prudently viewed as only rough indications of the type 
of work time arrangements this group seeks. 

An overview of the current income-time tradeoff 
choices of respondei^s who were unemployed and potential ^ 
workers indice^tes a cOTislderably stronger interest in all 
forms of free tiroe^^Jt^^an was evidenced by the employed 
respondents* (See table 15 for marginal workers and 

table 7 for employed respondents.) Approximately 34 

/ . ^ • 

percent j of these marginal workers, as compared to 2 3 
percent of the workers, preferred* to exchange income for 
a shorter workday. About 40 percent of marginal workers, 
< compared to 26 percent of workers, would forego income 
for a le^^-than-standjird-- length workweek; around 57 percent 
of the marginal workers, compared to 42 percent of wprkers, 
would exchange some earnings for a vacation or sabbatical; 
anj5U-tx>ughly 49 percent of the marginal workers, compared to 
36 percent of the workers, would trade income for earlier 
retirement. Although statistical reliability of differences 
very low, it is noteworthy that the unemployed and poten- 
tial workers had a considerably greater proportion of respon 

•4 * ■ 

dents who were willing to trade very large portions" of 
earnings for time than was the case with the workers, tihile 
differences between «ubsamples continue to be statistically 
^jquestionable, it is also interesting to note that unemployed 
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respondents who were actively looking for work were 
consistently more prone to give up some of th^ income of 
prospective jobs for time than were those only thinking 
about employment. 

A look at the overall time-*income tradeoff prefer- 
ences of the unemployed and potential worker subsanjple 
does suggest that work time conditions present 

overwhelming barriers to many job searchers. The data* 
show that this subsample had a greater willingness than 
the worker sample to trade income for all forms of 
free time. Presumably, the"* bulk of work time barriA:; 
blocking employment for the handicapped, students, 
mothers, and^lder persons occurs within the context of' 
workdays and workweeks (i.e., mothers may need shorter 
workdays so they can care for children returning from 
school, and older or handicapped persons may, prefer shol^ter 
workweeks in order to minimize >ob fatigue) . Since a 
large portion of the unemployed and potential worker 
sjibsample expressed a strong desire for extended free 
time, which does little to change the type of daily work 
scheduling conditions which would block employment, it 
appears that a good deal of this desire for more free time 
may be due more to personal "leisure" preferences than work 
time problems. However, it is important to recognize that 
10 percent or more of these margitial workers were wijlirig ' 
to forego large amounts of prospective income for the 

■ 
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kind of .significant -reductions bf the workday and workwoek 
that would minimize personal problems associated with, 
work time. As such, it is reasonable' to speculate t^at 
7 the problem of work time barriers may not complicate , 

employment prospects for much more than 10 or 15 percent 
of those searching ?or jobs. % 
/ Presumably, breakdowrYs of marginal #Srker preferences 

regarding shorter workdays and work\«^eks by major social 
" characteristics should isolate those groups confronting 
work time barriers, to employment. However, Sfjch break- 
downs revealfed astonishingly little variation. Particu- 
larly puzzling was the lack of a substantial increase of 
• interest in shorter workdays or reduced wo^k-weeks among 
' respondents in dual-earner families. Among the variations 
worth mentioning, the proportion of ^respondents stating a 
willingness to forego earnings fqr shorter workdays and 
workweeks '.was moderately larger among single persons and 
parents of young children^ as compared to couples without 
children or older children. However, the proportion of 
each family stage groUp willing to mak^ significant 
trades for large gains in these types of non-work time 
was surprisingly sii^lar. A« might be expected^ respon- 
dents who were in thVr middle years were less willing to 
' forego earnings, for shorter ' Workdays and workweeks than 
those who were younger or o^ldet (tables/ 33 and 34, 
Apiiendix IV) . Aside from lending some support to the- 
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view that the lack of shorter workdays and workweeks may 
be a problem for mothers seeking employment, these 
breakdowns provided little basis for isolating target 
groups needing assistance, in the removal of work time 
barriers. - . ^ ' 

While the time-income tradeoff preferences of 
marginal labor force participants suggest that there are 
no widespread problems witji work time barriers of the 
sort that would prevent employmen|, it is another matter 
to asseefs the impact of enlarged work time options on 
the growth of the labor force. The removal of barriers 
for an estimated 10 or 15 percent of jobseekexs who might 
not otherwise find employment would certe^inly entourage a 
relatively small number of persons with similar constraints 
to enter the labor force. However > this in itsSlf could 
not be expected to create a surge in labor force growth. 
On the other band, the creation of more work time options 
would roost certainly make the prospect^f employment 
considerably more appealing to many persons not now in the 
labor force. Unfortunately, the data collected for this 
study do not provide infcirmation allowing even a crude 

specu lation on the magnitude of s uch growtFu 

In summing up this discussion of work time barriers, 
it should be emphasized that the data ^ed for the 
analysis of this is^ue are far less than ideal. The 



small number of respondonts makes many of tho observat ionB 

"Statistically unreliable. More important, the questions, 

» 

themselves, were not designed for non-working respondents, 
thus, raising the possibility that answers to survey 
questions may be invalid. However, with these caveats 

f 

firmly in mindr it can be said that there are indications 
that work time barriers to employment do exist for a small 
portion of jobseekers, but that the problem is not 
widespread. , ^ 

School, Retirement, and the 
Lifetime Distrib ik ion of Work 

So far, this study has analyzed survey data that 
strongly Suggest' that a large number of workers would 
prefer more free time during the, work years of -their 
lives. But what about the non-work years of the life. 
cycle? ' How do people feel about the historic^ trend 
toward increasing non-work time 'at the extremes of the 
life cycle in the form of schooling "for the young and 
retirement for those In the later stage of life? Two 

r 

questions" were fielded to make a preliminary exploration 
of this issue. One deals with work during the school 
years, and the other with work during retirement years. 
The questions ^re extremely general, somewhat ambiguous, 
and will leave many issues unresolved. However, the 
responses provide a rough indication that current 
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trends concerninq the distribution of work over the 
total life cycle may become a pressing policy issut> of 
the future. 

The question dealing with work and schooling asked 
respondents whether they thought it best for young 
persons to go straight through their formal education in ' 
youth (with the exception of suiraners) before starting 
career-oriented work involvements, or if it would be 
better for young persons to alternate periods of school 
enrollment with significant amounts of wdrk for a longer 
portion of life before undertaking a career involvement. 
The responses of workers were almost equally divided, 
with 51.3 percent choosing the more flexible-cyclic pattern 
of work and education, and 48.7 percent choosing the more 
linear pattern of consecutive schooling before work (table 16) 
Responsiss for the total sample o^ workers and non-workers 
combined were essentially the same (table 35, ^ppendix IV). 

For both. the total sample and subsample of workers, 
the choices between these two school-work scheduling 
options remained essentially equal when responses were 
broken down by major social characteristics (table 16 ctnd 
table 35, Appendix IV) . One exception was that thpse 
in professional occupations, who are personally 
concerned with repeatedly updating their skills, had a 
moderately greater preference for the cyclic school-work 
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schedule. Preferences for>^^the more linear schedule grow 
with the number of children and age of youngest child. 
Preferences remained equally divided as age increased 
ampng workets, but preferences » for the cyclic school-work 
option were moderately .greater among young persons from 
the total pop\ilation. Most likely, this discr^anc^ can 
be attributed to the fact that more younger persons from 
the total population were still in school, and students 
tended to strongly favor the cyclic option. 

The school-work scheduling prefei^ence question was • 
only one of many that might have been used to assess the 
desire t^ intermingle more work activity into the school 
• y^^^^s o|. youth. Although responses to this question 

leave many issues open, they do indicate that the American 
populatibn and work force is about equally divi'Hed on the 
point of whether schooling should take place in consecutive 
;>years of formal training, as opposed to a more flexible 
approach involving considerable work actii^ity for both 
financial and educational purposes. While this study's data 
' ... concerning the relationship betwejen education and work are 
very limited, it is reasonable to hypothesize Aiat the prefer- 
ences of half the sample for f lexibM^ school-work scheduling 
in ybuth, coupled with interest expressed in more free time 
during the traditional wqrkyears, could indicate that a 



siqnificant portion of the Amoirican. public: may a 1 no 
interested in various "lifelong learning" activities well - 
beyond the tr'aditional school years of youth. 

*A second question de/ling with the 1 i feti me dis tr ibu- 
tioh of work asked respondents the extent of work activity 
they would prefer ^t age 66. In response, 2 3..1 percent of 
the working population " sa id they did not want t'o work at 
all, 44.9 percent reported they wouTd \1 ike, to *work*part- 
week all year (flowing for vacations), 10.4 percent chose 
to work full tine only part of the year, 9.1 percent 

expresi^ed ah interest in continuing to work full time, and 
12.5 percent^ were not sure of their preferences (table 17). 
General, responses to this question by '^the total sample were 
virtually the same (table 18) . 

As might expected from the results of other ^ 
research, 140^ worker responses to this retirement age work 
time question varied according to major social, character- 
istics (table 17) . Those in the more physically 
demanding occupations were more prone to choose no work 
'at age 65; respondents from professional occupations, 
whose jobs were not physically taxing but likely to 
provide generous pensions ,^ wer^ only slightly less than 
average in their disposition to cease work totally; and 
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140. An excellent survey of this ^research can be obtained 
■from Philip L. Rones, "Older Men— The Choice Between Work 
anS Retirement," Monthly Labor. Review , November 1978, 
pageer 3^10 • 
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lliM««ri«l 
ClaricAl-fAM^ 
fkilUd L«bo^ 

ra c i w ■ ~ Labo r« ra 
M^vica 
ran 

%omm H.l . or Laaa 
Biih tcteel OafKaa 
ioM Colla(« 
Collaga Oagraa 
Bom Or»duaca School 



Ubdar 14. 



m 

$5.00O-$«.ff9 
$10.0(K>-IU.M9 
9U.0(K>-I1«.M9 
$20.000-$ 2 4. 999 
$25.00O-$>4.999 
Ovar $94,999 

UnAog A(f illation 
Hai^ar 
Hon-Haabar 

Major Activity ot Spouaa 
Han 

Hoc Harriad 
UorkiagUull--clBa 
Uorklat farc-ciaa 
VftaaplOTad 4 4>/f-Job 
Kaapiat Houaa 4 Othar 
UoMn 

Not Marriad 
Uorkiat Full-ciM 
Workioc rarc-tiaa 
Uiaaployad 4 Off- Job 
K<|apiag Houaa 4 Othar 

Sax 
Man 
Uo«an 

Marital Statua 
Siafla 
Marriad 

Div-Sap-Vidovad 

Wtaabar of Dapandanta 
Kona 
Ona 

Tw9 * 
niraa 

Four or Horf 



Aia of YouBMit Child 
No Qiildran 
Undar 3 Yaara 
5>9 Yaara 
10-14 Yaar;i 
Ovar 14 Yaara 



Uodar 25 
25-34 
^i-49 
50-64 
Ovar 64 

Uhita 
Ndnwhita 



Ho Work 
at All 



29,1 



19.4 
11.5 

22.2 
27.1 
34.9 
11.2 
0 



76.1 
34.4 
20.1 
19.8 

16.7 



r 



19.0 
13.1 
24.6 
27. 7 
26.3 
28.0 
22.4 



33.7 
20.5 



17m 

30.T 
27.5 
29.5 
24.2 

-8.6 
28.2 
36.4 
20.0 
23.1 



24.4 

20.8 



13.7 
26^.9 
16*. 7 



1^. 

29.8 
24.8 
25. 

1^.0 
21.4 
24.4 
29.) 
31.5 



14.6 
19.2 
29.1 
27.7 
7.7 



21.0 

31.1 



Fart vaik 

Work 



44.9 



:vo.4 

45.4 
41.4 
43.1 

J4.9 
48.0 
41.5 




40.1 
46.2 



48.2 
37.3 
39.1 
44.2 
47.3 

51.7 
*2.5 
36.4 
40.0 
61.5 



44.0 
46.6 



49.2 
43.1 
49.1 



49.9 
42.9 
35.6 
46.7 
45.9 



50.4 
4?.4 
38.6 
43.2 

39,6 



40.7 
46.2 
76.9 



45.5 
41.7 



f arc-yaar 
Work 



10.4 



13.3 
10.9 
19.5 
9.6 
4.0 
8.2 
15.4 



9.4 
10.4 



10.2 
7.6 
18.6 
11.8 
10.6 

12.9 
8.6 
9.1 
6.7 
0 



10.7 
9.7 



10.9 
10.0 
12.0 



9.7 
9.0 
13.6 
10.5 
9.5 



9.8 

13.3 
12.6 
5.9 
9.0 



9.4 
14.6 

12.3 
4.5 



11.2 
4.5 



ruii-tiiM 

Work 



9.1 



11.1 

9.: 

9.2 
4.9 
10.2 
16. 1 
15.4 



8.9 
f .2 

10.5 
7.9 
10.8 



9.5 
11.7 

6.2 

6.8 
10. ) 

2.8 
15.3 



4.5 

10.) 



10.2 
8.9 
8.7 
8.8 
9.2 

13.8 
4.4 
^.1 
20.0 
15.4 
i 

9.3 
8.6 



13.1 
8.0 
8.3 



9.2 
10.6 
8.9 
9.5 
4.1 




9.: 

9.1 



Hoc fura 



12.5 



5.6 
16.0 
12.7 
13. 3 
U.5 
16.9 

7.7 



18.7 
12.6 
12.2 
7.9 
4.9 



11.1 

is. 9 

19.8 
10.5 
9.0 
9.3 
10.6 



12.4 
12.3 



13.9 

1V« 
5.8 

14.7 
8.7 

12.9 
16.0 
9.1 
U.3 
0 



11 
14. 



13.9 



12 .t) 
14.8 
12.0 
8.6 
14.9 



11.4 
14.6 
12.6 
13.6 
9.9 



16.7 
11.9 
11.9 



12.3 
13.6 



Corralacion 
(CraMr'a 



.1402 



.1363 



.0944 



/ 



KA 



.0559 



.0863 



.0741 



.0774 



.1276 



.0809 



Muaifear of 
Kaapondaaca 



955 



180 
IX) 
126 
240 
166 
98 
1) 



203 
318 
229 
96 
102 



1161 

181 
11 
15 
13 



614 
341 



183 
659 

108 



393 
169 
191 
105 

74 



369 
196 
127 
116 
111 



171 
260 
263 
224 
13 



818 

132 





QUESTION: Coftaidaring your axpactad financial aicuacioa and abilicy to atay in or changa TOur cun'^nc lina of uock whan you rai^ 
raciraMat aga. which of cha following imrk cioa optiona irauld you paraonally prafar ac aga 65? (A) No work ac all. 
(B) Work pare ciaa or IKorc workvaaka yaar around (with Vacationa), (C) Work (ull tlaa t\>r only a portion of tha y«ar« 
(D) Woffc full tiM yaar around (with vacationa). (C) Not ^ura . 
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Social Ch«r«ct«ricCic« 



Ito Work 
at All 



Work 
All T««r 



Work 

full-ti^ 



Work 
rull-tliM 
All tear- 



Hot Sura 



Corralatlon I Nuabar of 
(CrMMr'a v) | lUapimaanta 



Ttolal 

Labqr fPTca Alt#<hPfPt 
taployad Uorkar 
tibaaployad 
rotaaCial Uorkar 
Mot rotaotial tforka^ 

H>ior A#UvttT 
UorilAt Pvll-CiM 

Vorkla^ P«rC-CiBL^ ^ 

UMs^leyad or 9^ Job 

teCirad 

tdtool 

K«a^iAf Houaa 

Ifat Working 
'Dbdar 33 



Ovar 

Undar 25 
25- J4 
35-49 
50-«4 
Ovar 64 

Occupation 

Pcvfaaaional-Tachnical 

Maaagar 

Clarlcal-Salaf 
Skillad L«bor 
Opa r a c i v«a> Labo ra r a 
Sarvica 
rac« 

Education 

School Dmt«« 
Ce4A<a(a 
ollaga D^graa 
Craduata School 

y—ily Cyc1» Staia 
Siagla 

Cot^Xa Without Childrao 
ChiXdrafl Uwl«r Aga 14 
Ghildrao Ovar Aga 14 

Tofcaf raailT iPcoaa 
Undar f4»999 
|5»0OO-|9»999 
$10»00O*$l4»999 
$l5»00O-fl9,999 
$20,000-S24,999 
$25 » 000-$ 34 » 999 
'Ovar $34,999 




26.0 



23.1 
22.9 
19.4 



24.2 
IS.O 
25.4 

30.0 
12.0 
29.8 



33.2 
17.0 
21.1 
27.9 
IB. 4 



16.2^ 
22. A 



^8.5 
31.2 
42.2 



22. 7 
23.0 
27.0 
29.0 
35.7 
17.9 
16.1 



25v> 
28. B 
23.9 
21.2 
20.0 



19.9 
34.3 
25.7 
31.7 



27./- 

25.3 

27.4 

26.8 

27.7 

2$. 4 

25.1 



26.2 
29.1 



27.1 
26.3 



43.0 



44.9 
39.8 
49.5 
37.4 



42.2 
52.5 
41. B 
28.9 

72.0 
43.5 



39.8 
51.5 
45.9 
48.8 
47.5 



42.3 
47.8 
40.8 
44.9 

33.9 



47.2 
46.9 
43.4 
43.9 
33.2 
45.7 
41.9 



37.0 
38.3 
42.7 
U.3 
49.6 
52.3 



48.0 
39.9 
43.7 
41.4 



43.8 

42.0 

42.2 

46.1 

41.3 

46. 

39.8 



43.1 
43.5 



42.2 
44. 1 



8.6 



10.4 
9.6 
4.9 

5.1 



11.3 
7.1 
^«*5 

'3.1 
0 

6.0 



5.0 
7.9 
5.5 
12.2 
11.7 



7.9 
12.1 
11.6 
3.1 
4.6 



11.2 
10.2 
12.2 
8.0 
5.4 
6.0 
9.7 



4.3 , 
5.O.' 
7.4 
11.2 
14.6 
12.3 



7.4 

6.2 
9.4 
9.0 



5.3 
7.6 
8.9 
7.9 
11.4 
11.5 
11.0 



9.1 
4.5 



9.4 
7.6 



8.9 



9.1 
14.5 
10.7 

7.0 



9.6 

9.8 
10. 1 

5.5 
12.0 

7.6 



8.7 
9.4 
9.2 
7.3 
12.6 



14.6 

6.3 
7.9 
9.1 
8.3 



10.8 
6.6 
5.1 
6.1 
10.8 
14.6 
19.4 



9.3 
12.3 
7.4 
9.5 
7.3 
8.5 



10.5 
6.9 
8.7 
8.3 



10.7 
10.4 
6.3 
7.5 
9.2 
5.4 
13.6 



8.8 

10.3 



9.5 
8.4 



12.8 



12. ^ 
13.3 
15.5 
12.8 



12.7 
12.6 
14.3 
12.5 
4.0 
13.0 



13.4 
13.4 
18.3 
11.8 
13.3 



19.0 
11.1 
11.1 
11.7 
11.0 



8.2 

13.3 
12.2 
13.0 
14.8 
15.9 
12.9 



16.0 
16.1 
13.7 
11.2 
7.3 
6.9 



14.2 
12.7 
12.5 
9/7 

13.0 
14.6 
13.2 
11.8 
10.3 
8.1 
10.2 



12.8 
12.6 



11.8 
13.7 



.1011 



\ 

.1104 



.1030 



.113P 



.1020 



.1194 



.0727 



.0615 



.0622 



1.555 



955 
81 
103 
414 



718 
18 3 
189 
128 
25 
315 



576 
202 
109 
451 

22'3 



253 
379 
4 31 
385 
109 



269 
196 
196 
362 
277 
151 
31 



162 
2M 
51> 
348 
137 
130 



296 
306 
^70 
145 



169 
286 
303 
280 
184 
146 
118 



1,335 
22i 



789 
776 
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those in service and clerical occupations, who ipight be 
expected to have more partrtime job opportunities, 141/ 
w«re moderately more disposed to less than "full time" 
employment. Those with higher levels of ^^ducation , who 
could be expected to have higher paying and less^hysical 
jobs as well as high "leisore competency," had notably 
high interest in both part -week and part-year work. 
Union members, who could be assumed to have better private 
pension coverage as we||iL as more physically demanding' jobs, 
were more prone to full withdrawal from work activities. 
The proportion^of respondents choosing no work. at all grew 
only slightly with the rise of earnings, which was sonething 
of k surprise because one might expect that persons with 
higher incomes could best afford total free time. ' Retire- 
ment age work time i|>referend<BS varied only moderatfely, with 
erratic patterns among respondents from dual-earner and 
single-earner households. Increase in the age of 
youngest child, which indicates a decline in finan- 
cial dependents, was associated with increased t 
pireference for total' labor force withdrawal. Minority 
group respondents, who generally have poo^e^SJian average 
health in oldrA9e,'as well as lower pensions and declining 
employment opportunities, still expressed 41 higher interest 
in full retireiftent than whites. Finally, increasing , age 



141. ' Ibid ; and William Deutermann and Sobt,t Bro%m, 
"Voluntary Part-time Workers: A Greying Part of the 
Labor Force," Monthly Labor Review , June 1978, pages 
8-10. - 
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amonq working respondents was accompanied tty docl i n i nq 
interest in full retirement and less indecrision about 
choices. However, the fact that many older workers 
* wishing to retire will have done so, requires that a more 
detailed analysis be made of the impact of age. 

Breakdowns of retirement age work preferences within 
the total sdm^e of workers and non-workers indicate two 
notable differences from the response patterns of the 
working respondents (table 18) . Particularly important, 
the previously observed impact of age is strongly reversed. 
Among the total population sample, the desire for full . 
retirement increases dramatically with age. However, it 
is also important ta observe that the desire for full 
retirement among the total sample is sMll less than 50 
percent, and that about half of those respoi^dents reported 
to be fully. retired at the time of the survey 'preferred some 
work activity, the second reversal between the total sample 
and that of the workers was th^t the desire for fuil with- 
drawal from wotk declined slightly with the rise of income, 
suggesting that factors other than the financial^ ability to 
retire are important in th^ work withdrawal decision. More 
detailed breakdov^ns among the total sample over age 50 
\tialcated milch the same patterns as those observed for the 
total sample (table 36, Appendix IV). < 

\ 
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Retirement work age choices, along wi th previously ^ 
cited time-income tradeoff preferences broken down by age 
and the response to questions dealing w^ith the exchange of / 
earnings for earlier retirement, indicate that there is a 
wide diversity of desires toward work time conditions 
during the later stages of life. In terms of social policy, 
these data provide a clear mandate for the encouragement of 
a wide variety of work time options for the older population. 

What was said about retirement age work preferences 
aRlpears to^ follow also for the work time ehoices of those 
in mid-life^and the. traditional school years. While many 
persons appear to prefer the segregation of education, 
work, knd leisure into three stages of life, there 
appears to be at least an equal number of personsi^who 
would. choose more flexibility in the lifetime scheduling^ 
of these activities. Aside -from the humanistic benefits 
that might be accrued by adjusting public and private 
sector policies to maximize individual choice in these 
xs,vthe future economic^^cbsts of pensions and 
•blems [associatJed with prolonged schooling 142/ may ^ 




142. For some discussion of the problems in utilizing 
growing educational attainment and their implications for 
lifetime scheduling, see Fred Best and Barry Stern, "Educa- 
tion, Work, and Leisure — Must Theyi Come in That Order?," 
Monthly Labor Review , July 197 7, pages 3-10. 
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foster an increasing necessity to consider the viability 
of increasing overall life scheduling flexibility. If 
'future conditions do require consideration o^ such 
changes, the American public is likely to be reasonably 
receptive. 



VI. OVERVIEW ANEV CONCLUSIONS 

What has this exploratory national survey on work time 
preferences shown us? In- a very brief overview, the data 
suggest that a significant portion of the American work 
force may desire work time arrangements significantly 

fferent from those which are currently prevalent. Further 
hese preferences couldi be supportive of a number of public 
policies to improve the quality of work, reduce unemployment 
remove barriers to employment, and ease emerging problems 
resulting from prolonged schooling and retirement. 

While there aire always shortcomings and questions 
about national survey research, the data collection process 
and the size of the sample for this study provide 
reasonable assurance that the responses are representative 
of national opinion concerning the questions posed to the 
respondents. Second, a lack of "crazy answers" and 
consistency of stated work time preferences broken down 
by each other ^indicate that the questions were understood 
and answered with valid responses. 
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There is always' a question as to whether survey 
respondents will behave in the way indicated by their 
answers to survey questions. Realistically, it can be 
expected that res{jondents , and American workers in 
general, would in reality be more conservative in 
exchanging earnings for time. However, a few remote 
cases in which workers were given actu^al choices similar 
tt) those presented in this survey suggest that "real 
life" choices between time and income may be cHiier to 
the survey responses than commonly imagined. 

• bn^ of the most interesting examples of such 
tradeoffs cotnes from Santa Clara Coun^ California. 
During 1976, the county was experiencing budgetary 
problems and expected to make substantial outbacks of 
personnel. After intensive and prolonged union- 
management negotiations, 143/ a voluntary time-income 



143. "County Staff May Trade Pay Cuts for Time Off," 
San Jose Mercury , February 5, 1976; "Voluntary Reduced 
Workhours and Pay Program, " Memorandum from R. M. Nyman, 
Deputy County Executive, Santa Clara County, March 23, 
1976; Michael Baratz, "Press Release," Logal 715, 
Service Enployees International Union, AFL-CIO, June 27, 
1976. » , 
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tradeoff and work sharinq program was put ^into effect C 
which provided all employees with the options of no 
reduction of earnings for tim6, 5 percenV reduction of 
current annual pay for 10 1/2 added days of paid vacation, 
10 percent of income for two 21-day vacations:^^^/ 
Within a year after the program had been put into ..effect, 
the combined forces (H the desire to save jobs an^ gain 
more free time resulte<f in 17 percent of the approximately 
10,000 county ^ployees choosing one of the three tradeoff 
options. As a re^lt,^ there were no layoffs. Of. those 
who made tradeoffs, 5^ percent chose the 5 percent option, 
26 percent the 10 percent option, and 17 percent ^he 20 
percent opti.on. About 71 percent of the participants 
were women who worked in clerical or social servid*©' 
jobs. 145 / During the second year, the portion of all 
county workers involved in the program fell to 7 percent 
due to reduced threats of layoff and the resistance of 
middle management to the participation of their employees 
in the program. 146/ However, the notipn of such tradeoff 

144. "Agreement Between Locals 715 and 53^, Service 
Employees International Unions-^and the County of Santa 
Clara," Jyly 16", 1976. 

145 Testimony of Dan McCorquodale , Leisure Sharing, 
Hearings of the Select Committee for Investment Priorities 
and Objectives, California State Senate, Sacramento, Calit 
Novembfer 1, 1977', pages 41-48. > 

146.' Ibid , page 43. 



choice became so popular that tho urtion ni/do it a major 
bargaining point in subsequent contract nigot iat ions . 147/ 

While the proportion of employees participating in 
this tradeoff program was a' good deal smaller than the 
percentage stating willingness to forego income for 
vacation in the survey,' a few specifications. should be 
made. Most important, it should be noted that the 
Santa Clara exchange options started at 5 percent rather 
than 2 percent, and that 23.2 percentage points of the 
42.1 percent of the national survey sample wishing to 
make a vacation-income trade were in the 2 percent trade- 
off category (table 10). At the same time, it. is also 
true that t^e Santa CI ara Count^ employees were likely to 
have a higher pay level than the national work force, and 
may have included groups and occupations more prone to 
forego earnings for time. 

Despite the absence of a direct match between the 
Santa Clara tradeoff behaviors and other similar cases 148/ 



147. "Testimony of Michael Barratz," Leisure Sharing , 
op.cjit . , pages 42-66; and "Testimony of Dan McCorquodale , " 
op. pit . , page 42. 

148. "Statement of James Hooley," Leisure Sharing , op.cit 
pages 128-135; Kathy Sawyer-, "Unpaid Time Off Studied,"^ 
Washington Post , December 28, 1977, p^ges Al and A5; Edith 
Lynton, "Voluntary Furloughs," Alternatives to Layoffs , New 
York City Coiranission on Human Rights, New York, April 3-4, 
1975, pages 14-15; 'fiTnd John >Perham, "New Life for-Flexibie 
Compensation," DunJ>s Review , Septemt^r 1978. 
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wt^h the national survey, such comparisons do indicate that 
the survey responses are likely to reflect far more than 
wishful thinking on the part of respondents. Further, the 
existence of time-income tradeoff options incorporating 
o^her forms of potential free time would likelV result 
ib additional exchanges, both immediately and 6ver the " 

long run as individuals come to confront' new constraints 

.y. • ■ ' ■ • 

apd options over the course of their lif^ and family 
cycles. / 

Wether or not the desire for more free time win 
grow in <joming years is a matter of speculation. On the 
one hand, low economic, growth, inflation, and, the mid- 
life financial squeeze of the maturing "baby boom" genera- 
tion could stultify or lessen current int^est in ^ 
^exchanging income for time . On the oth^ hand^^^the 
continued growth of women workers and dual-earner 
familiies, increasing portions of longer-living older 
workers, trends toward recurrent education in mid-life, 
and the, possibility that values may be shifting aw^y from 
materialism could push America? society toward an inoreas- 
ing desire for work time reduction. 149/ In any case. 



149. For some thoughtful speculations on the future desirp 
for wore free time, see John Owen, "Hours of Work in the^Long 
Run: Trends, Explanations, iScenarios, and Implications," 
wor k Time and Employment , Special Report No. 28, National 
^onmission for Employment Policy, Washington, D. Cw 1979; 
and Diniel Bell, Coming of Post- Industrial Society , Basic 
Books, New York, 1973, pages 456-474. 
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it is reasonable to conclude f rom thi s study that a vorv 
.5 ... s ' . 

y large minority, aj|id very possibly a majprity, of today's 

U. S. work force would fgrego income for^ some form of 
free time. * - 

What should be done about this desire for less than 
"full-time" work? Most economists and institutional 
leaders would be the first to agree that the creation of 
a true "free market" allowing individuals to optimize 
wo^ time choices would be a laudable goal. At the same 
time, they would hasten to. add that creation of such 
conditions would have its costs a^ well as its benefits. 
Very briefly, there ar6 three barrj^ers to the creation of 
more time-income tradeoff options that merit pointed 
attention: j 

(1) In addition! to wages and salaries, most employers 
"undertake sub»t^tial fixed costs for each employee 
- which increase the hourly co^tiQ of labor As work 
time is reduced. Employer , expend it \;res for each 
employee for health insurance, training, and 
Government programs such as Social Security 
commonly vary little, if at "all, according to the 
time an employee works. 150/ Indeed, it is common 



150. Josftph Garbarino, "Fringe Benefits and Overtime as 
Barriers tp Expanding Employment," Industrial -and Labor 
Relations RevieV , April 1964, pages 426-442; Robert L. Cla^rk, 
Adjusting Houra^^to Increase Jobs , Special Report No. 15, 
National Commission f-br Employment Policy, Washington, D. C, 
September 1977; Patricia Schroeder, "Keynote Speech Work 
Time and Employment , Special Report No. 28, National , Commis- 
. «ion for Employmfeht Policy, Washingtoi;i, D. C, 1979; Sherwin 
R6sen» "Thfe Demand for Hours of Work and Em.ploymerit , " Ibid; 
and Pred Best, "Individual and Firm Work Time Decision£[: 
.Comment," Ibid., 
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that these fixed costs amount to about 30 percent 
of the average employee's base pay, 'if not more. 151/ 
As 8uch> the cost of these expenditures per hour of 
labor increases as wo?rk time is reduced. Clearly, 
such fixed costs are a ma:>or barrier "to work time 
reductions. 

(2) In many- cases, public statutes make it e3tpensive, 
difficult, and even impossible for employers to 
adjust work time to the needs and desires of their 
employees. Most particularly, the current Fair 
Labor Standards Act defines the standard workweek 

. as 40 hours and requires a. penalty of time-and-a- 
half pay for working employees more than 8 -hours ^ 
a day. This and other laws complicate the crea- 
tion of alternative work time ar'rangements , such 
as a 2-day, 20-hour workweek which allows an 
employee to avoid the problem of coming to work 
a third day for only 4 hours work. ^ 

(3) The constraints and options concerning work time 
'\ vary tremendously among work organizations. 152/ 
^ A small twenty-person firm organized around piece- 
meal Production will have different work time,, 
possibilities than a large assembly line corpora- 
tion which depends upon a haTgh level of integration 
between capital and labor. While there are rarely 
organizations which cannot make some adDUstments, 
the possibilities vary tremendously. Work time 
reductions may be impossible or extremely costly 
for some firms, but a minimal problem for others. 

While work, time reductions and changes may also 

provide notable benefits to organizations in such forms 

as increased productivity, higher morale, lower turnover. 



151. 1977 Handbo ok of Labor Statistics , U. S. Department 
of Labor, page 557; and U. ^. Chamber Commerce, Employee 
BeneSts, 1975 , Washington, D. C. , 1976. 

152 For a general discussion of organizational constraints 
and options, see Jay Galbraith, Desi gning Complex ^^^^^^f 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Reading, Mass., -1973, James 
i^^^P^"n nr gLizations in Action , McJGraw-Hill Book Company, 
S^w York, """^ wo^^ organizations , Peacock. 

Publishers, Itasca, 111., 1970, pages 76-117. . 
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and reduced absenteeism; 15 3/ the evidence to date sucjqostK 
that the costs to most employers for work time reductions 
commonly outbalance the benefits. At the game time, it 
must be emphasized that the benefits to the firm, society, 
and individual workers may also be substantial, and that 
the existence of barriers to work time reductfons should 
not necessarily be viewed as insurpassable . If the interest 
/ in more free time is as great as indicated by this survey, 
and this interest persists or grows, *it will be necessary 
for individuals, employers, and Government to assess whether'-^ 
the costs of increasing opportunities for work time reduction 
are worth the benefits that such reductions may bring* 

153. *Isabel V, Sawhill, "Testimony," Changing Patterns 
of Work in America, 19 76 , Committeemen Labor and Public 
Welfare, United States Senate, April 7-8, 1976, pages 467-473; 
and Stanley D. Nallen, Brenda E^dy, and Virginia. H. Martin, 
Permanent Part-time Employment , Praeger Special Studies, 
Praeger Publishers, New York, 19 78. 
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V 

APPENDIX I 



SURVEY QUESTIONS |^ 
Core Questions on Work Time and Special Jlontrol Variables 



Now we'd like to ask you a number of questions about J^lvlng up. 
some Income for more free time. If you are not working, or 
working avshort week (under 40 hours), please try to answer the 
questions V assuming that yetf are now working about AO hours a 
week . 

* t 

V19. Somen^^wle would like to work more hours a week If they 
could be\ald for It. Others would prefer to work fewer 
hours per\eek even If they earned less. Assuming that ) 
there would be •© special rates for longer hours and th^t 
your jdb security would not be affected, which one of , the 

^ following choices best reflects your feelings— A, B or C? 

A. Work longer hours than youlnow work and 

» ""^am proportionally, more money. (19) — -1 

B. Work the same hours that you now work and 

earn the same amount of money — ~^ 

C. Work shorter hours than you now work and 

earn proportionally less money — ~3 

V20. Now suppose that ydur empK^Ktold ,you that you could have 
a pay Increase or an equivalent reduction In your work time. 
There are five possibilities— A, B, C, D or E below. Which 
one of these options would be your first choice? 

V21. Which option would be yourftecond choice? 

( 

V22. And which would be your third choice? (READ LETTERS LEFT. 

IF NECESSARY) ; 

V23. And which woul4 be your fourth choice? (READ LETTERS LEFT, 

IF NECESSARY) 

V2A. And, finally, which would be your fifth choice? ^ 
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A. 21 pay Increase (l/50th) 
more than your current 
income. ... M .... ^ 

B. Each workday reduced 

10 minutes . ' 



C. Shortening of Friday 
(or another workday) by 
50 minutes 



D. 5 additional days 

(1 workweek) of paid 
vacation each year. . . 

E. Earlier retirement by 
accumulating 7 days each 
year until retiren^ent . , 



First Second Tlilrd Fourth Fifth 
Choice Choice Choi ce C hoice Choice 



(20) 
-1 



-2 



-3 



-A 



-5 



(21) 
-1 



-2 



-3 



-A 



-5 



(22) 
-1 



-2 



-3 



-A 



-5 



(23) 
-1 



-2 



-3 



-A 



-5 



(2A) 
-1 



4 

-2 



-A / 



-5 



The next group of questions asks you to chgose between a increase 
and reducing your work time in a variety of ways. Once again , a^uine 
that you are now working AO hours a week, and that choice of work time 
reductions will not affect^ your job security. 



V25. Which one of the following choices between a pay raise and a 
reduced work^flay w)uld you select — A, B, C or D? 




A. lOX pay rai8e/(l/10th of your current ^ncome) and no 
reduction in each workday (25) 

B. 6% pay raise and a l^^minute reduction of each ^f^PB^Y* • 
A C. 3X pay raise and a/^A minute reduction of each ^^^^V • • 

D* No play raise and a Af8 minute reduction in each workday. . 



-1 

-3 
-4 



V26. Which o^b of these is your choice between a pay raise and a 
shorter workweek — A, JB> C or D? 

A. IGZ pay raise (1/lOth more income) and no time off 
Workweek. (26) 

B. 6% pay raise and 1 2/3 hours (96 minutes) off 



1 workday a week. 



C. 32 pay raise and 2. 4/5 hours (168 minutes) off 
1 wotkday a week 

D. No pay^ ^ilse and 4 hours off 1 workday a week. 



-1 

-2 

-3 
-4 



ERIC 
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V27. What is your chol<^e between a £nX-t^?.? " IPJlfi^LL-JPill.*' 
vacation—A, B. C)or D? 



/ 



A. lOX pay raise /(l/lOth more income) and no added 
vacation time 

B. 6X pay raise and 10 workdays of added paid 
vacation 

C. 3X pay raise and 17*1 workdays of added paid 

*^ ... \ 
vacation 

b* iSo pay raise and 25 workdays added paid 



' . . . -4 
> vacation ^ — 

V28. What i« your chofce between a pay raise and an extended leave 
with pay from work after six years of work--A, B, C or D? 



A;^ lOX pay raise (1/lOth more income) and no ^eave 

time ' 

B. 6X pay raise and 12 workweeks 760\orkday8) paid 
leave ' ' * 

C. 31 pay raise and 21 workweeks (105 workdays) paid ^ 



leave — ^ 

D. No pay raise and 30 workweeks (150 workdays) 

paid leave — 

V29. What is your choice between a pay raise and earlier retireroent- 
B, C or D? 

A. 10% pay raise (1/lOth more income) and no change 

In retirement plan ^^^^ — 

B. 6X pay raise' and 10 workdays earlier retirement 

for each future year of work — ~^ 

C. 3Z pay raise and 17^ workdays earlier retirement 

for each future year of work — 

D. No pay raise and 25 workdays earlier retirement 

for each future year of work — ~^ 

Now we'd like to know how much of your current earnings you would 
be willing to exchange for various forms of free time. Once again, 
assume that you are now working about 40 hours' a week and that 
reductions of your work time will not affect your job security. 
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V30. What Is the largest portion of your current yearly Income that 
you would be willing to give up for shorter work days? Ju6t 
call off the letter that applies. 

A. Nothing . ^ . . . .(30) -1 

/B. 2X (l/50th) of your income for 10 minutes off 
each workday -2 

C. 5% (l/20th) of your income for 25 mi nutes off 

each workday. . r -3 

D. 12X (l/8th) of your income for 1 hour off 

each worlcday -A 

BOX O/lOths) of your income for 2*5 hours off 

each workday , » -5 

F- 501 (1/2) of your Income for A hours off 

each workday -6 

V31. What is the largest portion of your current yearly income that 
you would be willing to give up forv shorter workweeks ? Just 
call off the letter that applies. J 

A. Nothing (31) -1 

B. 2X (l/50th) of your income for 50 minutes off 

1 workday a week. -2 

C. lOX (1/lOth) of your income for A hours off 

1 workday a week . . . * -3 

D. 201 (l/5th) of your Income for 1 full workday 

off each week . • . , ' -A 

E. AOZ (A/lOths) of your income for 2 full workdays 

off each week ^ . ^-5 

F. SOX (1/2) for 2Jj workdays off ^ch we^ '. ...... _-6 

/ 

V32. What Is the largest portion of your current yearly income that 
you would be willing to give up in exchange for more paid 
vacation time? Just call of f -the letter that applies. 

A. Nothing ^ . .(32) ^-1 

B. 2X (l/50th) of your Income for 5 workdays added 

paid vacation each year . . v "2 

C. 5X (l/20th) of your Income for 12^ workdays added 

paid vacation each year . J ^ -3 

D. lOX (1/lOth) of your Income for^ 25 workdays added 

paid vacation each year . ^-A 

E. 20X (l/5th) of your Income for 50 workdays 

(10 workweeks) added paid vacation each year. . . . ^-5 

F» 33X (l/3rd) of your Income for 87^ workdays 

(17^ workweeks) added paid vacation each year . . . ^-*6 

150 ' ^ 

< 15g 



V33. What 1« th« largest portion of your current yearly Income that 
you would be willing to give up in exchange for an extended 
leave with pay every aeventh year? Just call off the letter 
that applies. 



A. Nothing <33)_--l 

B. 21 (l/50th) of your yearly income for 7 workweeks 

paid leave af ter ttx years of work. ^. 

C. 5X (l/20th) of ydH income tor 17»j workweeks paid 

leave after six yBars-4»/ work 

D. 10% (1/lOth) Xtf your yearly income for 35 workweeks 

paid leave after six years of work. ........ — 

E. 15X (3/20th8) of your income for 52 workweeks 

<1 workyear) paid leave after six years of work . . -5 

V34. What is the largest portion of your current yearly income that 
you would be willing to give up for earlier r etirement? Just 
call off the letter that applies. 

A. Nothing .(34)__-l 



B. 2X (l/50th) of your inc^ for earlier i 
retirement at a rate of 5 wrkdays for every ydar 
worked until retirement 



C. 5X (l/20th) of your income for earlier 



n^days for every year 



retirement at a rate of 12^ wo 
worked until retirement • • • • 

D. lOX (1/lOthT of your, income fdr earlier j| 
retirement at a rate of 25 workdays for every year 
worked until retirement . . 

E. 20% (l/5th) of your income for earlier 
retirement at i rate of 50 workdays for every year 
worked until retirement • 



-2 



-3 



-4 



-5 



Now we would like to ask you a -few questions about how you might 
prefer to schedule work, education and leisure over your entire 
lifespan. 
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V35. Considering your expected financial situation and ability to 
stay in or change your current line of work when you reach 
retirement age, which of the following work time options would 
you personally prefer at age 65? (or at present » if you are 
over 65?) Just call off the letter that applies. 

A. No work at all ^ . . (35)_-l 

B. Work part time or short workweeks year around 

(with vacations) -2 

C. Work^^^f^l time for only a portion of the year . . . -3 

D. ^ Work full time year around (with vacations) • • . . -4 

£• Not sure T . . . -5 

I 

V36. In general » which of the following approaches for the educa- 
tion of young persons do you think would be best — A or B? 

A. Continuous attendance in school (except summers) 
until all formal high school or college education 
has been completed and the young person is ready 

to begin work in a chosen occupation (36) -1 

B. Continuous attendance in school (except summers) 
through junior high school, followed by more- 

or-less equal alternations between work ( 
experiences and schooling until the young person > 
has finished hi^gh school or college and is ready ^ 

^ to begin work in a chosen occupation • \ -2 

The next three questions deal with one way of using reduced work 
time to prevent unemployment. Assume that you are now working 
40 hours a week when you answer^ 

V37. Asiuiqe that it is necessary for your emplbyer to , lay off 2 out 
of every 10 workers for a temporary but unknown period.' 
Assume also, that in drder to prevent layoffs the government 
would give workers one--;half of - their pre-tax pay for each day 
they shorten their workweek.^ In this way, you could get 
regular pay for working 32 hmirs, get half your pre-tax pay 
for the day you did not work, and no one would be laid off. 
How strongly would you favor or disfavor the use of such a 
,pian in your own work place? Just call off the letter that 
applies . _ 



A. S^trongly favor 1^. . .(37) -1 

B. Favor somewhat -2 

Neutral -3 



D. Disfavor somewhat. 

E. Strongly disfavor. • . . . • . . . . \, 
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V38. What !• th« longest period that you would be willing to have 
your workweek reduced In order to prevent layoffs under this 
plan? Call off the letter that applies. 

A. No time at all • • -(38) — -1 

B. 1-A weeks , — 

C. 5-9 weeks — ~^ 

D. 10-15 weeks . . — ~^ 

E. 16-26 weeks — ~^ 

F. Over 26 weeks .• • • • — ~^ 

# 

V39. Assume the government would give you two-thirds of your pre- 
tax pay, instead of one-half, for each day of shortened work 
time. Under these conditions, how strongly would you favor or 
disfavor reducing your workweek 1 day tO prevent layoffs? 
Just call off the letter that applies. 

A. Strongly favor. . . . ^ (39) — ^-1 

B. Favor somewhat — 

C. Neutral — ~^ 

D. Disfavor. . . . j . . — ~^ 

E. Strongly disfavor ' — ~^ 

Standard Control Variables Provided by Harris and Associates 

VAO. What has been the major activity of your spouse (husband or 
wife) over the last month? Just call off the letter that 
applies . J 

A. Not presently married . V. (AO^^l 

B. Working full time — ""^ 

C. Working part time- . .i . . . . — -3 

D. Off regular job due to temporary illness, health 
reasons, vacation/or strike —"^ 

E. Unemployed, laid-off, looking for work — 

-6 



F. Retired . . . 

G. School. . . . 

H. Keepinjg housfe^ 

■ ■ ■ \ 



-7 
-8 
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V41. How many financial dependents (children, elderly parentHH etc.) 
other than a non-working spouse do you have? Just call oft 
the letter that applies. 

A. None. . j^^,,^ (Al) -1 

B. 1 3^ 

C. 2 -3 

D. 3 r< 

E. 4 _-5 

F. 5 or more ) ~^ 

V42. What Is the age of the youngest dependent child in your 
household? Just call dff the letter that applies. 

r 

A. No dependent children (42) ^-1 

B. Under 5 years 

C. 5 to 9 years -3 

D. 10 to 14 years . . -4 

E. Over 14 years ... 1 ^ . -5 

VA3. ^'Working Full TimeV (V16) ^ Responses to 

"Working Part Time" (V16) . V16 Originally 

V45. "Off Regular Job..." (V16) Coded as 
V46. "Unemployed, Laid-off, Looking for Work" (V16) Separate 

V47. "Retired" (V16) Variables Due 

V48. "School" (V16) * to Double 

V49. "Keeping House" (V16) Answers 

V50. "Not Presently Married" (V40) Response to 

V51. "Working Full Time" (V40) V40 Originally 

V52. '^^orking Part Time" (VAC) Coded as 

V53. "Off Regular Job..." (V40) Separate 

V54. "Unemployed, Laid-off, Looking for Work" (V40) Variables Due 

V55. "Retired" (V40) to Double 

V56. "School" (V40) ' Answers 

V5 7. "Keeping House" (V40) 
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V16 Let me ask you a few questions about work and employment . What 
. ' has been your major activity pver the last month— have you been 
working full or part time, unemployed, going to work, or 
something else? 

A. forking full time 

B. Working part time — 

C. Off regular job due to temporary illness, health 
reasons, vacation or strike • — 

D. Unemployed, laid off, looking for work 

4Je. Retired • — ~^ 

F. Going to school — ~^ 

-7 

G. Keeping house — 



(HAND RESPONDENT BOOKLET) - 
Now we'd like to ask yOu a few questions about how your work time , 
is arranged. Please read the questions in this booklet along with 
me and then select the appropriate answer choices. 

; 

V17 Again, I'd like you to tell me how you would describe your 

current employment situation, this time using one of the four 
answers listed — A, B, C or D. ^ y 

A. Currently eraploy^pd in a paying job • • • .(17)__-1 

B. Not employed, but actively searching for a Job. . . _-2 

C. Not employed, but thinking about looking for work . _-3 

D. Not employed, and not thinking of working ..... 

V18. On the average, what la the total number of hours that you now 
work each week pn a paying job or jobs? Again, just call off 
the letter that applies. 

^A. Not working ^ . . . . .(18) — 1 

-2 

B. Under 20 hours. . — 



C. Between 20 and 3A hours 

D. Between 35 and 39 hours • 

E. Between AO. and A A hours ^ 

F. Between A5 and A9 hours . • • " " * 

G. Over A9 hours 



-3 
-A 
_-5 
-6 
-7 
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V12. SURVEY INTERVIEWER MARKED THE GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION OP THE 
INTERVIEW AS FOLLOWS: 

A. East (rows 1 and 2) 

B. South (rows 3 and A) 

C. Midwest (rows 5 and 6) 

D. West (rows 6 and 7) 

I 

V14. SURVEY INTERVIEWER ALSO NOTED THE "SIZE OF PLACE" AS TOLLOWS; 

1 / 

A. City (rows 1,5,6) 

B. Suburb (row 2) 

C. Town (row 3) 

D. Rural (row A) 

,V91. Is the main wage-earner of this household an hourly wage 
worker, salaried, or self-employed In his/her main job? 

A. Hourly wage worker. •. (91) -1 

B. Salaried. . . .-2 

C. Self-employed ^-3 <,aSK Fib) 

D. Retired -it 

E. Unemployed.' . ." V -5 

None of the above ; 

F. Student -6 

G. Military .service -7 

H. Housewife . -8 (SKIP TO 

I. Disabled -9 ^ 



J, Other (SPECIFY) 



-0 



V 
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V92* What type of vork does (did, if retired) the main wage-earner 
do? (PROBE FULLY, FINDING OUT WHAT THE JOB IS CALLED, DUTIES 
INVOLVED, ETC., IN ORDER TO CATEGORIZE CORRECTLY BELOW) 

A. Professional- (^2) — -1 

B^ Manager, official — 

C. Proprietor (small business) . . • • — 

D. Clerical worker — 

E. Sales worker — 

F. Skilled craftsman, foreman. . . «. 

G. Operative, unskilled laborer (except farm) - — -7 

Q 

H. Service worker — ~° 

I. Fanner, farm manager, farm laborer. ........ — -9 

J. Other (SPECIFY) 

-0 



(ASK EVERYONE) 

V93. Are you single, married, widowed, divorced or separated? 

A. Single - - - ^^^^ — 

B. Married ^ . . . / — 

C. Widowed . * — ~^ 

D. Divorced — ~^ 

E. Separated * • • — ~^ 

(HAND RESPONDENT CARD "A"') 

V9A. Would you ple^ look at this card and tell me the age category 
into which you fall. Just" call off the letter next to the 
proper category. j 

■ A. 18 to 20. ... % ^ (94)___-l 

B. 21 to 24 — '"^ 

C. 25 to 29 — -"^ 

D. 30 to 34 — 

E. 35 to 39 — -5 

F. 40 to 49 ' • — ~^ 

G. 50 to 64. • — ''^ 

V Q 

H. 65 and over • . — ^ 

~9 

Refused*. . — 

* IF RESPONDEJJT REFUSES. ESTIMATE HIS/HER AGE RECORD FOR "REFUSED" 
AS WELL AS THE GROUP YOU ESTIMATE. 
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(HAND RESPONDENT CARD '*B*') 

V95. Would you please look at this card and tell me which lett^jr 

represents the highest grade of school that you actually 
completed? ^ \ 

A. No formal schooling (0 years) ; (9'>) -1 

First through 7th grade (l--? years of school 

completed) ^ -2 

C. 8th grade (8 years of school completed) ...... ^-3 

D. Some high school (9-11 years of school 

completed). . . \ --A 

E. High school gi^aduate (12 years of school 

completed) ^-5 

F. Some college (1-3 years of college completed) . . • -6 

G. Two year college graduate (completed 2 years 

community college, etc.) -7 

H. Four year college graduate (completed 4 ye^^re 

of college) : • * 

I. Post graduate (4 year college graduate and ^ 
completed at least 1 year of graduate school) . . . ;^-9 

Refused j ^-0 

V96. Are you a member of a labor union, or is^iny other member of 
this household a member of a labor union? (MULTIPLE RECORD . 
IF NECESSARY) ^ ^ ^ 

A. Self Is member (96) -1 



B. Other Is member -2 

f 

E. Multiple answers of 1 and 2 (Both) ^-5 



C. No union member in household.* -3 

D. Not sure / -A 
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(HAND RESPONDENT CARD "C") 
V97. For statistical purposes only, we need to know »our total 

household Income for 1977. Will you please looTi at this card 
;nd tell me which letter best represents all the money the 
members of this household either earned or received, before 
"taxes. In 1977. This would Include both earned Income, such 
as 'wage and salary, and unearned' Income, such as welfare, 
pension, and income from stocks, bonds, real estate, bank 
accounts, business ventures, and other Investments. 

A. Under $5,000 (97)__-l 

B. $5,000 to $6,999 — 

' C. $7,000 to $9,999. — 

D. $10,000 to $14^999. . • • • ^ — 

E. $i5,006. to ^19,999 - • — 

V F. $20,000 to $24,999 • • • • >• ' — 

G. $25,000 to $34,999 — 

—8 

H. $35,000 and over • — 

—9 

Not sure/refused* j' ' — 

* IF RESPONDENT "NOT SURE" OR "REFUSED," RECORD FOlt "NOT SURE/ 
REFUSED," AND RECORD FOR THE AMOUNT YOU ARE ESTIMATING. 

V98! How much pre-tax income did you earn as an individual during 
1977 through a paying job? 

A. Under $5,000"^ ' ' ' k ' ' ' 

B. $5,000 to $6,999 — , 

C. $7,000 to $9,999. . , — " 

D. $10,000 to $14,999 — 

,e: $15,000 to $19,999 ^> — ~ 

F. $20,000 to $24,999 — - 

G. $25,000 to $34,999 • • — ~ 

H. $35,000 and over ' ' ' • ' %x — ~ 

Not sure/refused \,v>-^ 

Did not hold job. , — 
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RI^OORD THE FOLLOWING— DO N OT ASK: , 

V99, Ethnic Group or Racial BackRround : 

A. White f- (99) 

B. Black 

C. jOrlental. .' 

D. Spaiilsh-Ainerlcan_j[Puerto Rlcan, Mexican-American , 
etc.) ..../'.'.". 

E. Other (SPECIFY) . 

^ ■ . 

F. Not sure 



VI Respondeh^^ is: 




y 

M^ie aoo^^ 

Female. 

VlOl. Length of Interview ("X" ONLY ONE^ : ^ 

15 minutes or less (101) 

^ 16 minutes to 30 minutes.' '. . . 

31 minutes to 45 minutes 

46 minutes to 1 hour^ . . . . ^ 

1 hr. 1 mln. to 1 hr. 15 mln 

1 hr. 16 mln. to 1 hr. 30 mln 

1 hr* 31 mln. to 1 hr. A5 mln y 

1 hr. 46 mln. to 2 hours. 

2 hrs. 1 mln. to 2 hrs. 15 mln. / 

2 hrs. 16 mln. to* 2 hrs. 30 mln 

2 hrs. 31 mln. to 2 hrs. 45 mln 

4^ More than 2 hours 45 minutes 
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APPENDIX n 



DATA COLLECTION METHODS 

Surveys conducted regularly by Louis Harris and 
Associates, are based on a national sample of the civilian 
population of the United States. Alaska and Hawaii, 
however, are not represented in the sample, nor are those 
in prisons, hospitals, or religious and educational 
institutions. The sample is based oh census information 
on the population of each state in the country, and on' 
the population living in standard metropolitan areas and 
in the rest of the country. These population figures are 
updated by intercensal estimates produced annually by the 
Bureau of the Census, and sample locations are selected 
biennially to Reflect changes in the country's demographi 
profile. 

National samples are stratified in two dimensions — 
geographic region and metropolitan (and nonmetropolitan) 
residence. Stratification insures that the .samples will 
reflect, within one percent, the actual proportions of 
those living in the country in different regions and 
metropolitan (and nonmetropplit^n) areas. Within each 
stratum the selection of the ultip^te sampling unit (a 
cluster of adjacent households) is achieved through a 
series of steps,'ta process which is technically called 
multi-stage cluster- sampling. First states, then 
counties, and then itrinor civil divisions (cities, towns, 
townships) are selected with probability proportional to. 
census estimates of their respective household popula- 
tions. 

Maps of the selected civil divisions are obtained 
and are partitioned by segments containing approximately 
the same number of households. 

ThQ Harris Survey has four of these natidnal samples 
and they are used in rotation from study to study. The 
specific sample locations in one study gener^fly are 
adjacent to those used in the next study! 

Interviews are usually conducted vith randomly 
designated respondents in 200 different locations 
throughout- the countio^. Interviewers contact a designa- 
ted number, generally 8, of households within each 
segment. Harris surveys of a nationwide sample, 
therefore, usually include 1,600 respondents. 
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'\ All interviews are conducted in person, in the 
homi^s of respondents. At each household the respondent 
is chosen by means of a random selection pattern, geared 
to the number of adults <^f each sex who live in the 
household. Interviews last approximately one hour in 
length. When the completed interviews are received in 
New York, a subsample of the resj^pndents are re-contacted 
to verify that the data have beAssaccurately recorded. 
Questionnaires are edited and coded in the New York 
office. The coded questionnaires are key punched and th 
data tabulated by standard computer equipment. In 
essence, the Harris sampling procedure is designed to 
produce a national cross-section which accurately 
jpeflects the actual population of the country 18 years of 
age and over living in private households. This means 
that the results of a survey emiong a national sample can * 
be projected as representative of the country's civilian 
population 18 years old and above. 
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APrKNDi X I ny 

ESTIMATING RANGES OF ERROR IN SURVEY RESULTS 



In analyzing survey, data, it should be kept in mind 
that the resUflts are (Subject to sampling error (i/e., 
the difference betweeV the Results obtained from the 
sample and those which vould be obtained by surveying the 
entire population) . The size of a possible sampling 
varies to some extent with the size of the sample and 
with the percentage giving a part^ular answer. The 
following table sets forth the range of error in samples 
of different sizjeS and at different 'percentages of 
response: 



RECOMMENDED ALLOWANCE FOR SAMPLING ERROR (PLUS OR MINUS) 
^ AT 95% CONFIDENCE LEVEL 







Sam^ 


)le 


Size 






Response 




1,200 I 


^OO 


500 


250 


100 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


10 (90) 


2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


7 


20 (80) 


2 


3 


3 


4 


6 


10 


30 (70) . 


3 


3 


4 


5 


, 7 


11 


40 (60) 


3 


3 


4 


5 


7 ■ 


12 


50 


3 


3 


4 * 


5 


8 


12 ' 



For example, if the response for a sample size of 
1,200 i/s 30%, in 95 cases out of 100 the response in the 
population will- be between 27% and 33%. This error 
accouijts only for sampling error. Survey research is' 
also susceptible to other errors, such as data handling 
and intterviewer recording . However , the procedures 
•followed by the Harris firm.«eep errors ot this Kind to 
a minimum. 

When is a difference between two results sign^^f icant? 
As in the case 6f sampling error, the answer depends on ^ 
the size of tlj/ samples involved and percentage giving a 
particular answer. The following tabl^ has two charts, 
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one showing the significance of difference between 
different size sample when ^ the percent giving an answer 
is near 50% and the other Showing theN^ignif icance of ^ 
difference when the percent giving an answer is near 20 
or 80%: 



RECOMMENDED ALLOWANCE FOR SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN TWO PERCENTAGES AT 95% CONFIDENCE LEVEL 



1st 


Sample Size/ 




% 


Near 


50 






2nd 


Sample^Si ze 


1,600 


1,200 


900 


500 


250 


100 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% ■ 


% 




1,600 


4 


4 


5 


6 


8 


12 




1,200 


- 


5 


5 


6 




12 




900 


- 




6 


7 


8 


12 




500 


- 






7 


9 


13 




250 


- 






- 


11 


14 




100 


— 









/ 

- I 


17 


1st 


Scunple Size/ 




% Near 20 


or 80 






2nd 


Sample Size 


1,600 


1, JOO 


900 


500 


250 


lt)0 






% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 




1,600 


3 


4 


4 


5 


6 


10 > 




1,200 




4 


4 


5 


7 


10 




900 






4 


5 


7 


10 




50 0 








6 


7 


10 




250 










8 


11 




100 






V 






13 



For examj^le, if one group of size 900 had a/response 
of 56% "yes" fo^ a question and an independent group of 
size 250 had a response of 43% "yes" for the same question 
in 95 cases t>u.t of 100, the difference in the "yes" 
response ratfe for these two groups would be 13 (56 minus 
43), plus or minus 8, or between 5 and 21%. 
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MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF SELECTED PREDICTOR VARIABLES ON GENERAL TRADEOFF PREFERENCES 

WinilN SELECTED SUBSAMPLES 



IndttpcMidont Vartablea 


All Workers 




Workera By Sex 


Workera By Family Cycle Staga 


(Predictors) 

1 


Standard! led 
Regroaaion 
Coefficients 
(Beta Wta.) 


Zaro-Ordar 
Correlationa 
(Paaraon r) 


Hen 

(Bate Wta.) 


WoMn 

(Bate Wta.) 


No Children 
(Beta Wta.) 


Children 
Under 14 

(Beta Wta.) 


Children 
' uver le 

(Beta Wta.) 


1 

R«c« (Dunny) 


-.113A* 


-.1116 


-.1070* 


-•1188** 


-.1389* 


-.0943** 


.1312 


Socioeconomic G^oup (SES)N^ 


.0960* 


.0802 


.0317* 


.1676* 


. 1085* 


.0972* 


,0278* 


Age (V94)' 


.0847* 


.1389 


* .2085* 


-.0717* 


.1182* 


•0247* 


.2431* 


Ikuifr^ Worked Weekly (VIS) 


.0590* 


.1036 


.1127* 


-.0211* 


-.1378* 


.0448* 


-.1354* 


Family Cycle Stage (FACYCLE)^ 


-.0404* 


-.0348 


-.1408* 


^ .0501* 


1*" 






Sex (Dummy) 


.0383* 


NA 






-.0228* 


.1436* 


-.2975* 


Union Affiliation (Duwuy) 


.0243* 


.0070 


.0257* 


.0407* 


* .1112* 


-.0431* 


.0160** 



Men Workera 



Wos>en Worker^ 



Workers with 
No Children 



Alinorkera Men Workera Wos>en Worker* Ho Childnen . 

Hujilple R. - .1896 Multiple - .2537 HultipU R. -2480 Multiple ^2 " '^^^ 

Hulfcipla R^ - .0360 Multiple wt - .0644 Multiple 4 -0615 HultiplVKj - -0622 

Ad/uated R -^.0280 Adjusted R - .0540 Adjusted R - .0426 Adjuatad R - .0651 

sJtnlflcance • .01 . Significance - .01 Significance - .01 Significance - .01 

\ 



Wprkava vith 
Children Ovar 14 



Worksra with 
Children Undpr 14 

Multiple R, - .2069 Multiple R. « .4044 

Multiple tf - .0428 Multiple Rl • .1633 

Adjuatad R - .0288 Adjuatad R « .U18 

Significance - .01 Significance - .Ol 



* Untttandonlizcd CocffixJfnt Greater than TWlco ita Stamlord Error 
** Unstondardised Cocffment Greater than One-and-a-Half Tlmee its St 



andard Error 



\ 
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Table 20 



IIOIICEl rurCREMCZS TOWAID fKt RAISE- KEDUCtD WOMCWUK TIUDeOfF OrTIONS BT SBLECT^D SOCIAL OURACTf RISTI CS 



Social Charge tarlatlcA 


lOX ray 
Mloo 


6t U/t^m 

A 1 2/3 Mrs. 

Off Wkvook 


3t Raloo 

A 2 4/5 Hra. 
Off Vkva^k 


Ho Ralao ^ 

A 4 Hourp 
Off Ulcvaak 


Co r ra 1 a t, 1 oci 
(faaraoti r) 


Nuabar of 
Raapond«nca 


Total 


56 


.5 


15 


.4 


5.3 


22 


.8 


'NA 


952 


Soclo«co«o«lc Group (SES) 
















.0374 






64 


.2 


15 


.6 


2.8 


17 


.4 


(a-. 13) 


' 109 


Lowor Mid41« CImov 


53 


.0 


21 


^5 


' 5.0 


20 


^ 5 




298 


maaio cim« 


54 


.3 


13 


.3 


5.9 


26 


.5 




392 


l%p«r Kltfdlo Clu« riuo 


64 


.3 


7 


.7 


5.6 


22 


.4 




143 


Najor Activity of Spou«« 
Iteo ^ ' 
















NA 




Hot Itarrlad 




• y 




. o 


7.3 








137 


Vorklnt 


61 


.7 


11 


.9 


5.3 


21 


,1 




227 


U|Mfl|>l07«d A Off Job 


52 


.9 


11 


.8 


11.8 


23 


.5 




34 


Ktfoplnt Houoo A Othor 


63 


.9 


12 


.2 


' 3.9 


20 


.0 




205 


WOMD 














t 


NA 






55 


.2 


20 


. 7 


'1 . 7 


22 




t 


116 


Uorfcint 


50 


.3 


21 


.5 


5.8 




/5 




191 


UMsployod A Off Job 


40 


.0 


20 


. 0 


6.7 








15 


KMpint Bouts A Othor 


61 


.5 


15 


.4 


7.7 


15 


.4 




13 


Sox 














f 


NA 






59 


.0 


12 


.4 


5.7 


22 


.9 




612 




52 


.1 


20 


.9 


4.4 


22 


.6 




340 


ltarlt«I Statue 




















Sloglo 


53 


.6 


20 


.2' 


7.1 


19 


.1 




183 


lUrriod 


5B 


.5 


14 


.5 


4.9 


22 


.1 




656 


Dlv^Sop-Vldovod 


48 


.1 


1? 


■' / 


4.6 . 


33 


.3 




108 


rooilT Cyclo Stago (FACTCLE) 
















-.0484 


188 


SI agio 


53 


.7 


18 


.1 


7.4 


20 


.7 


(a-. 08) 


Couplo Without Chlldron 


49 


.0 


12 


.6 


6.6 


31 


.6 




151 


Touag Chlldran 


58 


.9 


16 


.5 


3.6 


20 


.8 




423 


Childrm Ovor Ago 14 


61 


.9 


9 


.5 


7.6 


21 


.0 




105 


















f -0449 




Indor 25 


53 


.8 


22 




9.9 


13 


.5 


(•-.1|^ 


171 


25-34 


58 


.5 


15 


.0 


3.8 * 


22 


.7 




260 


J5-A9 . 


54 


.9 


13 


.7 


4.9 


26 


.4 




284 


50-6A 


57 


.2 


13 


.5 


4.1 


25 


.2 




222 


Ovor 64 


69 


.2 




0 


0 


30 


.8 






Mdal-Etlmic Croup 
















NA 




Whito 


56 


.6 


14 


.1 


5.0 


24 


.3 




■ 815 


Nonwhito 


56 


.8 


23 


.5 


6.1 


13 


.6 




132 



QiTSTION: Uhich ooo of follovini cholH:aa bacvaan a pay raiaa and a thortar workvaak would you salact? 

(A) lOX pay raisa a]>d do raductlon of aach vorkvack, (B) 6Z pay ralaa and a 1 2/3 hour raductlon of 
aach %rorkwMk, (C) 3t pay ralaa and a 2 4/5 hour raducclon o£ aach workwaak, (D) No pay ralaa and 
a 4 hour raductloh of aach workvack. 

? - 
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Table 21 



/ WOIKER PREnitENCCS TOWAW) PAY RAISI-ADDU VACAnOH TlADEOrF OPTIONS BT SELECTED SOCIAL CHAIACTEMSTICS 

(P«rc*nt«g« Braakdovna) 



$oei*l Ghar«Gt«rl«tics 


lOZ fM,y 
Kalaa 


61 lAiaa 
6 10 Daya 
Addad Vac. 


3X IUiP« 
6 17l| Daya 
Addad Vac. 


No Haiaa 
6 25 baya 
Addad Vac. 


CorralaciOQ 
(Paaraon r) 


Nuabar of 
Raapondanta 


ToMl 


34.4 


31.8 


4.5 


29.6 




954 


$ocio«coiiOBlc Group (SES) 

Lovttr Klddla C1m« 

Hiddlt ClAmm 

Upp«r Mlddla Cl«aa Plua 


46.4 

29.8 
33.4 

37.1 


23.6 
34.4 
30.4 

35.0 


3.6 
6.4 
3.6 

4.2 


26.4 
29.4 

32.7 
23.8 


.0033 
(a».46) 


110 
299 
392 
143 


Kalor ActlvitT of Spousa 
Men 

Not Karrittd 
Working 

UQsaployttd 4 Off Job 
Mapins HoiM« 4 Oth«r 
Wo»tn 

Not Marrlad 

Uo«Bploy«d fc Off Job 
Kaaplng Hous« 4 Other 


29.2 
37.9 
29.4 
3^.5 

31.9 
35.4 
33-3 
38.5 


27.0 
25.x 
17.6 
33.5 

37.9 
41.1 
40.0 
7.7 


5.8 
6.6 
8.8 

2.4 

2.6 
3.6 
6.7 
7.7 


38.0 
30.4 
4.4 
29.6 

27.6 
19.8 
33.3 
46.2 


MA 
NA 


137 
227 
3i 
206 

116 ^ 
192 

15 

13 


S<rx 
Men 

VOMD 


34.3 
3A.6 


28.2 
38.1 


5.1 
3.5 


32.5 
23.8 


NA 


613 
341 


Marital Status 
Singla 
Harrlad 

Div-Sap-WldQwad 


28.4 
35.6 
36.1 


36.x 
31.6 
25.9 


5-5 
4.7 
1.9 


30.1 
28.1 
36.1 


NA 


183 
658 
106 


F«»llT Cycla Stata (FACYCLE) 
Singla 

Coupla Without Childran 
Young Childran 
Childran Ovar Aga lA 


33.0 
39.5 
35.9 
29-5 


32. i 
21.7 

34:8 

28.6 


4.8 
3.3 
4.5 
6.7 


29.8 
35.5 
24.8 
35.5 


-.0045 
(•-.A5) 


188 
152 
423 
105 


Undar 25 . 

25-34 
35-A9 
50-64 

Ovar 64 ^ 


24.0 
33.1 
35.1 
40.8 
69.2 


41.5 
36.2 
32.3 
20.6 
0 


5-8 
4.6 
4.2 
4.0 

0 


28.7 
26.2 
" 28.4 
34.5 
30.8 


-.0087 
(•-.79) 


171 
260 
285 
223 
13 


Racial-Ethnic Croup 
Whita 
% NoQwhicc 


33.5 
39.4 


31.6 
33.3 


4.3 
6.1 


30.6 
21.2 


NA 


8:: 
^ 13: 



QllESnON: which ona of tha followlnf Cholcaa batwaan a pay ralaa <nd • longer paid vacation would tou lalacc 
(A) lOX pavand no addad vacation tl«a, (B) 6X pay ralaa and 10 workdays of addtd vacatlcn, 
(C) 3X pay raiaa and 174 workdaya added vacation, (0) No pay ralaa and 25 workday* addtd vacatior.. 
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Table 22 



HDwa rnmiKn towako ra KAitK-SABSATiCAL mocorr omon st tmcnD social ouuctiustics 



Social Ouiractsristica 


lOX fmf 


a 


iftioa 


M Miaa 


Ho iaiaa 


vorroxacxoo 


OH^oar OE 




■axaa 




.4 §0 Aaya 


4 105 a 


4 150 Dora 


(Faanoa r) 


HaapODilaBta 








Lai 


wa 




It^a^ra 


Laava 








Total 


34 


.7 




34. 


2 


o. 1 


23 


.0 






So€loaeoocNU.c Ccoup (tU) 


















.0407 


109 


Lovar Cla«a 


43 


.9 




24. 


• 


12,8 


16 


.5 


(o-.ll) 


Lomr MMla CLaaa 


--.J2 


.6 






6 


8.1 


22 


.8 




7oa 


HlMia awa 


3^ 








8 


6.9 


25 


.1 




391 


U^r Middla Claaa riua 


34 








U 


7.8 


A J 






141 


Hafor ActiTitT of Spouaa 










4 












Man 


















HA 




Vet Marrlad 


27 


.7 




28. 


5 


10.2 


33 


.6 




137 


UortUnt 


35 


.7 




33. 


9 


7.5 


22 


.9 ; 




227 


OMiVloTaa fi Off Job 


23 


.5 




26. 


5 


11.8 


38 


.2 




34 


Kaaplnt Rooaa i Othar 


39 


.7 




29. 


> 


7.4 


23 


.5 




204 




















HA 




Hot Harrlad 


34 


.6 




33. 


9 


9.6 


35 


.2 




115 




35 


,x 




46. 


1 


7.3 


11 


.5 




191 


l^^lovail A Off Job 


33 


. 3 




46. 


7 


6.7 


13 


,3 




15 




46 


.2 




23. 


1 


0 


30 


.8 




- 13 




















HA 




Mao 


34 


.4 




30. 


5 


8.4 


26 


.7 




610 




35 


.1 




41. 


0 


7.7 


16 


.2 




337 




















HA 


182 


Siofia 


30 


.8 




33. 


5 


11.0 


24 


.7 




namao 


35 


.7 




35. 


4 


7.5 


21 


.4 




655 


Uv-Sap-Vldovad ^ 


35 


.6 




28. 


0 


6.5 


30 


.8 




107 — 


FaAllT Cfda Stasa (FACTCLE) 














25 




-.0279 


187 


Slofla 


33 


.7 




32. 


1 


8.6 


.7 


(a-. 20) 


Cbu^la Without Chi^ran 
Totas Chlldran 


41 


.3 




24. 


7 


6.7 


27 


.3 




150 » 


36 


.3 




37. 


7 


7.3 


18 


,7 




422 


Childran 0«ar Afa 14 


33 


.7 




30. 


8 


8.7 


26 


.9 




104 


Uodtr 25 


26 


.9 




42. 


7 


13.5 


17 


.0 


-.0073 
(a-. 82) 


171 


25->* 


33 


.6 




37, 


8 


6.9^ 


22 


.0 




259 


35-49 


32 


.7 




33. 


.8 


8.1 


25 


.4 




2*4 ^ 


SO-U, 


43 


.9 




25. 


3 


5.0 


25 


.8 




221 


Oirar 64 


41 


.7 




16. 


7 


16.7 


25 


.0 




12 


ftacial-Cthnic Group 


















HA 


813 


' Vhiu 


34 


.2 




34. 


6 


7.6 


23 


.6 




■oMrtata 


37 


.4 




33. 


6 


11,5 


17 


.6 
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QCIST10)ii UlMt i» /our cholca batwaan a pay rolaa aod aa axtondad laava vith pay froo work aftar oix yaara of 
work? (A) lOX pay raiaa aod no laava' tiaa, (B) 6|X pay raiaa aa4 12 workoaaka (60 workdoya) paid 
laava, (C> 3: pay raiaa and 21 uorkmoka (105 workdfaya) paid laava, (D) Ho pay raiaa and X workiraaki 
(150 workdays) poid laava. ^ 



... * ' 

170 



170 



Table 2 3 



Social Gh«ract«rUtic« 



Total 



Lowttr ClM« 

UiMr MiddU Claaa 

Mlddia CUsa 

Uppar Mlddla Claaa Plua 

of Spouaa 



Major Ac| 

Not MaVriad 
Uorkiof 

Uoa^loyad Off Job 
lUapiof Houaa Othar 
Uoaan 

Not Harriad 

UorldLnt 

Uoaa^loyad Off Job 
Kaaplng' Houaa Othar 

Sax 
Han 
Uo»tn 

Marital Statua 
Singla 
Harriad 

l)iv-Sap^Widovad 

Wmmi\ j Oycla Stana (FXaCLE) 
Singla 

Coupla Without dtlldran 
Young Childran 
Childran Ovar, Aga 14 

Undar 25 

. 25-3A 
35-49 
50-6A 
Ovar 64 

t^glal-Ethnic Crouf 
Whita 
Nonwhita 



lOX fay 
I Kaiaa 



48,6 



47.3 
U.3 
50.4 
55:2 



51. 
53. 
35. 
46. 

48. 

48. 
33. 



38.5 



49.0 

47.9 



56.9 

47.1 
43.5 



54,3 
l9.7 
46.9 

48.6 



51.2 
50.6 
44 J4 
46.9 
92.3 



48.5 
49.6 



6Z Kaiaa 
& 10 Daya 
Ea. RatiVat. 



19.3 



23.6 
19.9 
16.5 
21.7 



14.7 
13.3 
6.6 
19.6 

22.6 
26.0 
33.3 
23.1 



16. 

24, 



16.2 
20.1 
17.6 



22.0 
13.1 
22.3 
16.7 



24.7- 
22.0 
18.0 
15.2 
0 



18.6 
22.1 



3Z Kaiaa 

174 D«ya 
Ea. Katirat. 

8,3 



6.4 
9.8 

7.6 
7.7 



11.0 
6.2 

20.6 
7.2 



8.3 
8.2 



9.9 
8.2- 
6.5 



6.5 
7.2 
6.3 
6.7 



14.7 
8.1 
7.7 
4.9 

0 



7.6 
11.5 



No Eaiaa 

25 Ikaya 
la. Ratinit. 

23.7 



22.7 
26.0 
25.4 
15.4 



22.8 
27.4 
35.3 
26. f| 

22.6 
15.6 
26.7 
30.8 



26.3 
19.1 



14.9 
24.6 
32.4 



17.2 
30.1 
22.5 
28.6 



9.4 
19.3 
29.9 
33.3 

7.7 



24.9 
16.8 



I Gorralatic 
(Paaraoa r) 



-.0590 
(•-.04) 

i 



I lluabar of 
B«apondaiita 



952 



^ NA 



.0597 
(a«.04> 



,U27 
(•-.00) 



HA 



110 
296 
393 
143 



136 
226 
34 
207 

U5 
192 
15 
13 



612 
340 



181 
658 

108 



186 
153 
422 
105 



170 
259 
284 
224 

13 



816 
131 



QUESTION Wh.c 1. your choic. b.t-..o . P-T "i'' •C^Xl'^ruir'^rir 1« ^'ch'^lt'-rTy-rr 

IS " «rwl;. ..rlt.V r.tlt.i.nt for ..ch futur. ,..r of work. 



chaoga In 
of work, 
pay raitt 



J 
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Table 24 

MULTIPLE UCIESSION Of SHLECTED PIEOICTOR VARIABLES ON WORWR TRADEOr? PMEEWNCES 
inVEBN tUMEKT INOOHB AND SRORtER WORKDAYS 



Ind«p«nd«nt Variable (Pradlctora) 



5cand«rdix«d 
lagr«««iOQ 

Co«f flci«at« 



^ra-Ord«r 
CQrr«l«cioQfl 
(P«arson r) 



Fully Cycl« St«g« (FACYCLE) 
Houra Vork«d V««klr (VI 8) 
A%m (V94) 
Rac« (Duny) 

Socio«coao«lc Group (SES) 
S«x (DuMy) 

Union Afflllat^n -<DuMny) 



--.0876* 
-.0872* 
-.0292* 
,0257* 



,0102* 
--0063** 



-.1007 
-,0968' 
-.0497 
.0216 
.OOAA 
.0492 
-.0230 





MulClpU R - .U15 
MultlpU R^ - .0200 
Adjusted R^ - .0119 
Slfiilflcanctt - .025 « • 

* Unstandardlztd Coefficient Greater than IVlce Its Standard Error 
** Unetandardlzed Coefflclmt Greater than One-- and- a- Half Ite Standard 
Error ' 



f72 



178 



4 



Table 2^>- 



wowBi rnrifcwxj ttoxm cmuwr nwotw-ifrum wnsu nAMorr orrtOM 

•T SILICTfD tOCIML OlAlUCTiai f 1 1 CS 



4 



t«clal ClMr*ct«riftlc« 



MvaiUs Cor 



21 mt Tmr 
Off MllMak 



lot mt fmf 
tmj 4 Hr*. 
Off WlnfMk 



20X mt fmr 
tmt 1 DNiT 
Off 



40X of r«r 

Cor 2 Mj* 

Off I 



C«rr*lM|M 



Ariel 
CUrlMl-lal«« 
•klll*4 L*^r 
Or* r •! 1 «M'i4^r« r4 

r«r« 

1m ar Lm 

ODllsf* Mt*^ 

(M«r 14. tt^ 

•5.000- If. m 

• lO.0OO-IU.99f 

•i).oo^^i9.m 

|».00O-^24.9H 
|2S0OO-^ 34.999 
0««r f)4.999 

Qiao* mtii«t>*t 



aoyy U«rk»a W««kly 

40-44 J 
Ov«r 44 

Ma^ or ActtvltT o< 5>oW 
Hin 

V«rian« r«rt-tlM ' 
\}mmw9loy4 4 Orf-Job 
y . KmViM Be**** * Otkar 
We«an 

Itoikint rull-ciM 

U«MVlor*4 4 Off-Job 
KMplRg Rou** 4 OtK«r 



tlm«l« 
lUrriad ' 

Fovr •r lter« ^ 

Ho CbLldroB 

)>9 Toon 
10-14 Yooro' 
Ov«r 14 V««ro 



25 
JJ-49 
OT«r A 

Mco 

9Siito 



73. • 



• 7.4 

•0.7 

75.4 
73.3 
lO.f 
74.5 
92.) 



74. • 

75.5 
71.5 
71.9 
74.5 



74.2 
73. • 
77. • 

77.0 
70.7 
70.1 
44. 7 



75.7 
73.2 



47.4 

70.4 
74.9 

74.5 



47.2 
79.1 
71.0 
74.5 
81.1 

75.7 
43.5 
• l.t 
■0.0 

M.6 



75.7 
70.3 



43.0 

75.2 . 
80.4 



49.8 
74.2 
78.0 

75.2 
77.0 



70.0 
77.0 
74.0 
73.7 
80.2 



72.3 
73.7 
81.2 
49.2 



73.8 

'75.0 



) 



11.2 
8.4 

12. 7 
13.8 
U.5 
12.2 
7.7 



9.4 
12.4 

12.7 



4.5 

12.5 
11.3 
13.1 
14.3 
10.3 
10.4 



9.9 

12.2 



10.4 
14.7 

11.7 
10.2 



^4.4 
8.2 
14. V 
11.0 
7.8 

12.2 
17.7 
9.1 
4.7 
0 



10.3 
14.1 



14.4 
10.8 

9.5 



U.5 
11.1 
11.5 
12.4 
12.2 



11.7 
11.2 
13.4 
II. 0 
10.8 



17.0 
13.5 
10.4 

7.6 
0 



11.4 
11.4 



10.4 
5.9 
4.8 
4.3 

10.9 
7.1 
O 



8.4 

4.0 
7.9 
4.) 
9.8 



4.5 

7.4 
5.7 
5.2 
4.8 

11.2 
14.1 



7.4 

7.7 



8.4 

2.0 
7.4 
9.3 



4.^ 
8.2 
8.7 
8.8 
4.8 

3.5 
9.4 

0 

13.3 
15.4 



7. 7 
7.4 



8.2 

8.1 
2.8 



8.4 

9.0 

7.3 

5/7^'^ 



8.7 

7.\ 
4.3 

'9.5 
6.3 



9.4 
9.2 
6. J 
5.4 

7.7 



7.7 
--•4.3 



10. 1 
1.7 
5.4 
3.8 
3.0 
2.0 
O 



3.5 
2.5 
4.1 
4.3 
4.9 



4.5 

4. 1 
2.4. 
3.7 
4.5 
4.5 
8.2 



* 'A 

8.1 

5.9 

2.7 
4.2 



7.1 
1.3 
5.8 

2>.9 
2.4 

7.0 
4.4 

0 
0 

0 ' 



3.8 

5.9 



8.2 

3.5 
3. r 



4.1 
2.1 
2.1 
4.8 
8.1 



5.7 
2.7 

■,v 

A', ■ 

' 3.1 • 
0 



4.7 
3.8 



.4 

0 
.8 

1.1 
I.I 
2.0 
0 



1.0 
1.3 
.f 
1.0 
0 



3.2 
1.4 

.5 

0 

2.3 
O 
1.2 



1.0 
1.0 



1.5 
2.0 
.5 



1.5 
.4 

0 
0 
.5 

."^ 
1. I 
9.1 

0 
0 



1.2 



1.1 
.9 
.9 



1.5 
.5 

.5 
0 
0 



1.4 

1.0 

" 0 
0 
0 



2.3 
.8 
.4 
,9 

0 



1.0 
.8 



3.4 
.1 

1.7 
2.4 
2.0 
0 



3.« 

l.t 
.» 
0 



3.2 
1.4 
2.1 
1.0 
1.5 
1.9 
1.2 



2.0 
13.5 



3.5 
2.9 
.7 
.9 



2.9 

2.5 
0 
0 

1.5 

.9 
1 . 7 
O 
0 

o 



l.t 



1.1 

1.3 
2.t 



2.4 
1.1 
.3 
1.9 

0 



2.2 
1.0 
.8 
2.5 

< 

1.2 
t.2 
10.4 
1.8 

23.1 



1.2 



-.0101 
<»-.38) 



.1103 
(•-.14> 



-.09 78 
(••.OO) 



• .0M7 
(•-.01> 



>.085) • 
(o-.Ol) 



..0774 
(o-.Ol) 



179 
119 
124 
I4« 
145 
98 
13 



102 
118 
228 
9ft 

102 



42 

145 
194 
191 
133 
107 
•3 



102 
719 



198 

102 
417 
216 



Ml 
15R 
49 

14- 
204 

115 
181 

11 

411- 
3« 



183 
438 

107 



191 
189 

105 
. 74 



347 
194 

127 

lie 
111 



171 
740 

22) 
1) 



•14 

132 



4 



. quunoMi 



r Jl^rtSr. *U —k. (l/l> 01 r.« l.c« for J l-Jl «.k4.,. .If .«K «..k. 
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'^able 26 



MULTIPLE REGRESSION OF SELECTED PREDICTOR VARIABLffS 0^ CURRENT INCOME-VACATION TRADEOFF PREFERENCES 

WmilN SELECTED SUBSAMPLES 



Independent Varinbles 
(Predictora) 



All Workers 

Standardised 
Rcgrcaiilon 
Coefficients 
(Bets Uts.) 



Zero-Order 
Correlations 
(Pearson r) 



\jorkers By Sex 



Men 



(Beta Wta.) 



Women 



(Beta Wts.) 



Workers By Family Cycle Stage 



No Ch(.Idren 



(Beta Wtf .) 

J— 



Children 
Under 14 

(Beta Wta.) 



Children 
Over I A 

(Beta Utt ) 



(ge (V90 

^amy^ Cycle Stage (KACYCLt;) 
forked Weekly (V18) 
' Socioeconomic Croup (SES) 
Union Affiliation (Dummy) 
Sex ( Dummy ) 
Race (Dummy) 



-.1292* 
-.0811* 
-.0627* 

.0098* 
-.0051 
..OOAl* 

.0017* 



-.1503 
-.1201 
-.0682 
-.0070 
-.026A 
.0365 
-.0065 



.0781* 



.1128* 
.0^90* 



-.0559* 
-.0181* 

-.0622 



-.196?* 
-.05,90* 
-.0862* 
.1143** 
.0237* ^ 

.1157** 



•.216jr* 

-.0928* 

.0652* 

.0184* ^ 
-.0142* 

.0424 



-.0333* 

-.0239* 
-.0156* 
-.0456 

.0419* ^ 
-.0^80* 



-.1466 

-.0762* 
-.1034 
.2642* 
.074 7 
-.0271* 



All Worke rs 

Hultiple R^ .1834 

HultifUe R^- .0336 

AdpmtTil R^- .0256 

Significance - .001 



Men Workora ^ 

Multiple R - .1901 

Hultiple R^- .0361 

AJIiiHtocI R - .0254 

Signl f icance - .01 



Women WurkeCs 



Mul 



Itipie R^- .2517 



Multiple R"- .0634 
AdluHtod R • .04'i5 
Significance " .01 



WorkeVa with 
No Chi ldren 

! ' 

Multiple R,« .2378 
Hultiple R^- .0566 
Adjusted R - .0390 
Significance " «01 



Workar^ with 
qiildren Urtdar 14 



Workara with 
Childran Ovir 14 



HulCipla R^- .0965 Multiple R,- .3440 
Multiple R^- .00^3 Multiple R^* * ^^^^ 



Adjuatad R -'-i,0052 
Not Significant at 

V05 



Adjualed R - *0638 

Significance .05 



* Unatandnnllsed^Coof f Iclcnt Creator than TVl*c^ Ita Stamh^fd Error ^ 
** Unatandardlzed Coefficient Greater than Oiie-and-a-llal f Times its Standard Error 



/ 

Table 27 • 



n af r« 

(«« lis ' 




13^ U.wT 



fif.oot^if.m 



it twt Pttfc 



nill 1f TjpMlllTl 



llirM 

ta«<> *r Mini 



10-14 Tmiv 
Owr 14 Tmiv 



3U\ 



< 0¥«r 44 



ilt« 



•1.) 

jy.i 

4).f 
4f 



9t.t 



57.4 
Jf.O 
41.4 
».4 
JJ.4, 
Jf.t 
' 47.1 



41.7 
J7.1 



99.4 
41.1 
9t.7 



4f .9 
9J.f 
41.4 
9t.3 



9t.t 
41.7 
9t.O 
94.) 

n.9 

90.4 
47.9 

100. 0 



41.7 
91. t 



4t.f 

40.4 
97. » 



97. J 
91. f 
•0.1 



97.0 
9f .1 
4f.4^ 
40.1 
44.0 



54.4 
40,9 

49.] 



97.9 
41.1 



14.4 



U.l 
H.4 
14.4 
11. • 
»4.1 
10.4 
15.1 



14.4 

14.1 
11.9 
21.4 



Il.t 

11.9 
14.7 
10. 1 
14.1 
11.4 
13.9 



11.4 
14.9 



M.t 

n.9 
ii.t 



17.1 
1?.9 
11.1 
11.4 



19.9 
21.9 
14. K 
90.4 
17.1 

19.1 
11.0 
94.4 

19.1 
0 



11.9 
14.4 



19.1 
14.5 
14.1 



t.O 



14.4 
9.0 

7.1 
4.0 
9.1 
7.1 
O 



4.S 

4.9 

11.) 
7-1 
4.9 



4.4 

10.4 
7.1 
4.4 
9.1 

11.1 
9.4 



4.9 
4.0 



9.4 
4.7 

7.1 



11.4 
4.4 
4.7 
7.4 



11.1 
19.4 
14 
11 

14.9 



11.0 
19.9 
^9.4 
21.2 

U.9 



99.3 
14.4 
19.4 
17.4 

0 



19.4 
U.9 



19.x 
4.7 



4.4 

10.9 
0 

9.4 

0 



7.4 
9.1 



13-4 
4.3 
4.7 



9.9 
7.4 
7.3 
4.4 
4.1 



9.4 

9.7 
9.9 
9.4 
4.1 



4.4 



4.1 
1.4 
7.1 
4.1 
4.4 
4.1 
O 



i.r 

4.4 
9.7 
4.9 
7.4 



4.9 
1.9 
1,1 
1.7 
9.4 
9.7 
9.4 



1.9 
9.4 



9.4 . 
9.1 
9.4 




4.2 
4.7 

1.7 



4.9 

3.1 

1.7 

/4.7 
9.** 
4.6 
3.1 



,0 
1.9 



4.0 

4.9 



9.4 
4.1 

9.2 



4.1 
1.9 

9.9 

4.1 



4.4 

1.9 
7.1' 
4.3 

j.x- 

7.4 
4.4 

0 
0 
0 



4.1 
4.2 



4.3 

7.9 



4.1 
9.4 

» •^ 

1.9 

2.7 



4. 7 
4.2 



4.4 
4.4 



.0414 

(•-.09) 



-.0779 
(•-.02) ^ 



-.0*01 , 
(•-.13) 



-.1411 
(•-.OOW 



^ •ft«ff 9Mt4 •€ < 

mil* <•> t«i <1/I0tli> 
41 rMtli U«M r«r 



I *ft«r •l«,T««r« •« ••r*. <t)l91 <V10thi 

( 



;, >W IX (1/lOth) af m^ftarly Umm Ur ITS « 
vvitMlw af Mi< 7*^'* *' 




mm 



VMAAD (V9MWT HKM-IARLIli UTllMJrr TlAIHWrr OPTKHn 
n ItLSmD lOClAL CXAIIACTtiltTICa 




PVDTIOM: What la tb* lar«( 
raUrMMt? (A) 
ifvriMi'uatll rati 
r^t ifortia/ iMll 



t ^rdon of your ctircaat yaarlr ln€o*t you nould b» Wllltnft to ttw up in aichaBta fcr aarlUr 

Itotblav, (I) 2Z'(l/M)tlP» of yQur lnco»a fdr aarllar ratlr^MC at a rBC€ of 3 %K|^davB for awry yaar 
-•Mat, <C> 5X (l/20th) of your lacoaa for «arllar r«Clraii«nt«aC a taC* of US wortda^a for avary 
ratlrmnt, (Oj lOt <i/lOth) of vour Incoap for aarllar raClraMiit at a rata of :5 workdaya for 
»»tll racUaMiit« <E> 20X (l/5th> of yOUr Ibc^m for aarlUr ratlraMnC at a rACa of 50 workdaya for 
until rttlroMni. « / ^ 

176 -*^^v ' >• 



Table 29 

HOLTIPLE RECEESSION OF SELECTED PMDICTOll VARIABLES ON 
WOIKER PKfERENCES- TOWARD USE OF SHQRT-TIKE COMPENSATION 



Ind«pttndfnt Varllibl«« (mdlccorv) 


St«ndardii«id 
RBgr«s9ion 

Co«ffici«nt9 


Z«ro^cdftr 
Corral at ions 
(Pfarson r) 


Hours UorkAd Vttttkly CV18) v 


.0695* 


,095> 




-.0652** 


-.0877 
• 


Sodottcooomlc Croup (SES) 


.0411* 


.0626 




-.0409 


-.0590 


Union Affiliation (DuoBy) 


-.0A07 


-.0248 


Fully Cydtt Stag* (FACTCIE) 


.0081* 


.0174 




.OOU* 


.0009 



Mul|lpl« R - .1361 
Multipla - .0185 
Adjustad - .010^ 
Significanca « .05 

* Uiwtandmrdiaad Coaff iciant Craatar than IVlca it» Standard Error 
** Onatandardlxad Coafficlant Graatar than One-and-a-Hal^ ita Standard 

Error / 



Table 30 




WORKER PRKFKRKNCES TOWARD USE OF SHORT-TIME COMPENSATION BY SELECTED TIMK-INCOMI? TRADEOFF PREFERENCES 

(PcrriMit iiKO nronkilowiiH) i 



Time- Income Tradtuiff PteferenceH 


St rongly 


Favor 


Neil t ral 


Disfavor 


Strongly 


Pearson r 


Number of 




Favor 


Somewhat 




Somewhat 


Dla f avor 




Rtapondentto 


ToUil 

— 9 


' 3^ . I 


27.(» 




8.0 


10.6 


NA 


9S1 

T J J 


vuncpniizcu i in»c- income Trnili?oif 
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55.6 




14.8 




5.6 


3.7 








63.0 < 


13.0^ \ 


10.9 




10.9 


0 


2.2 






40.0 


10.0 ^ 


6.7 




3.3 


0 ' 


lO.O 




3: 


SO.O 




0 




0 


50.0 


0 




2 
















HA 


4. 


60.0 


15.2 


12.4 




6.9 


2.0 


2.8 
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61.^ 


20.5 






5.1 




0 




3y 



iooAal Charactariatlca 



La>»r feyca Aifach»ant 
UftMployad 
rotftttlal Workara 

^cioacoyiac Croup {$15} 
LoMF Claaa 
UMMr KlMla Claaa 
Ml441a Claaa 
Urr«r Nt4dla Clw ri«a 

tUJ^df>cttTitf .of t»owaa 

Mot Marriad { 

UM^loyad/ Off Job 
Kaa^ltfl Houaa 4 Othar 



Met Marrlad 

UMployad 4 Off Job 
Kaai^lJit VouM 4 Ochar 



/ 



.Man 

ilngla 
Mivrlad 

PiT^SapHfidowad 



tlaala 
Mtrrlad 

Div^ga^Vidowad 



fMliy QycXa tf • (PiMCYCLI) ^ 

Coupla Wlcbout Childran 
Cblldm 1>Dd«r At* 14 
Cklldras Af^d 14 Mid Ov^r 



Ac 

Osdar 25 

25- 3i 
J5-49 
50-44 
Ovar 44 



Milta 



. QiTSTlOMi What U Ml# liitti«t foVtloa of your currant ya*rly latoM th4t you would ba willing to glva up for ahortarirorkwaaka? (A) Nothing. 

(») tX <1/50U) •( your imcom for 50 alnutaa o<f } workday a vaak'« (C) lOX (1/lOth) of your IncoM for 4 houra off 1 workday a 
WMk» (Pr20t Pt y^l IncoM for 1 fulrwQrkday off aach wMk» -(C) 40t (4/lOtha) of your Iqcom for 2 full workday* o!f 

•ach Wfak, (P) 50t (1/2) of your Ucoaa for 2 full wotkdaya off atach waak. 
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Table 35 



RAL POPULATION PPEFEPH«3S TCWARD 9CHCX)L SQIEIXJIJNG 
FLEXIBILITY BY SEUjCTCD SOCIAL aiARACTERISTICS 



Social Ch«r«ct«ri«tlc« 



1 

ToUil 

L^bpr Forca Att«ch» >nt 
E^loyad Uorkar 
UM^lo7«d 
Potantlial Workar 
Hot rotantlal Uorkar 

Ma ^or Activity 

Worklnt rull-tl»a 
Worklnf Part-tl»a 
Uoasployttd or Off Job 
iUtirad 
School 

Kaaplng Hou«| 

Hour a Workad E#c jLj[**jL 
Dndmt 33 
35-39 

OvT 44 

18-24 
25-34 

50-64 
Over 64 

Occupation 

Profaaaioqal-Technlcal 

Hanagar 

Cl«rlc«l-Salaa 

Skniad Labor 

Opa rati vtta-Labora r < 

/ Service 

Educetlon 

Elementary or Laaa 
SoM High School 
High School 
SoM Collage 
College Degree 
Gredaetc School 

fLeCc 



White . 
Nonwhlte 

Sex 
.s Hen 
' Uooen 

QUESTION: 



Fevor riexi^li 

School 
Scheduling 



50.0 



51. 5 
53.0 
53.4 
45.2 



51.8 
46.7 
52.7 
49.6 
64.0 
45.6 



49.5 
48.6 

53.6 
59.7 



54.5 
54.1 
44. 3 
49.6 
50.5 



50.0 

47.2 

46.9 

50.1 

54.9 

51.7 
36.7 



50.0 
51.5 
48.5 
48.9 
51.9 
56.2 



49.5 
52.7 



52. 
47.7 



(evor Tredltiooel 
School t 
Scheduling 



^0.0 



48.5 
47.0 
46.6 
54.8 



48.2 

53.3 
47.3 
50.4 
36.0 
54 .4 



50.5 
51.4 
46.4 
40.3 



45.5 
1 45.9 
55.7 
50.4 
49.5 



50.0 
52.8 
53.1 
49.9 

45.1 
48. 3 
63.3 



50.0 
48.5 
51.5 
51.1 
48.1 
i3.8 



50.5 
47.3 



47.6 
52.3 



Correletlon 
(Cruar'e v) 



HA 



.0660 



^^^26 



.0612 



.0653 



Hui^er of 
laepondenti 



060a 



.0220 
(Phi) 



.0468 
(PhD 



1,561 



951 
8 
103 
414 



716 
182 
188 
12^ 
25 
316 



778 

109 
448 

222 



253 
379 
429 
383 
109 



196 

361 
375 
*-151 
30 



162 
262 
515 
348 
135 
130 



1.330 

224 



V 



785 
776 



ba b.st? (A) Contla«jou» .fc.nd.nc. In .chool (except .usBBtr.) Onta^ -ii 



* n-«chool (.xcept ■unniers) through JunloT'hlgh i 



(B) ContlDm,u. .tt.nd.nc. In-.chool (.xc.pt .u,».r,) tnrougn ju„x„. '^hool. 
ir-lMr.^^»lt"«lon.-b.tv..n «o« .xp.rl.nc. .nd .choblln? until th. voung p.r.on h». 
Hnll^'d high .chool or coll.8. .nd 1. re.dv ro begin worl. In . chc.n occup.tlon. 




\ 



Tabl(> Ui 



OLDF.M rOPUl-ATION Rr.T I Ri-W rTT ACJ WOM TINT. PirmiFNCKS BY SKl.Kl^O S0( lAI. OIARACTT' RI STH .S 



Social Jl^srsccai U(l( • 



f All 



Uolk 

All T«ar 



Uu[k 

Ful l-ciiM 



Uoik 

Full-C l*r 
All Yaai 



Not So I 4 



(ay I I li>i) 



4 



1C(«1 



Mj'or Acflvlty 

Working FuU-ClM 
Working Parl-ClM 
Uxavployad or Off .{Oh 
Ud rad 
SchcH> 1 

l««plng Uouaa 

Houra Worktd Wagk4y 
Hot Working 
Undar 35 

40" 44 • 

Ov«r A4 

Ai< 

50- 6 A 
Ovar 6<i 

Rjca 

W^lta 

NonvhlCtf 

Sax 
.Man 

OccupaC ion 

Prof ••aloaal'Tach-*. leal 

Hanagcr 

Clarlcal-SalcH 

Skillad Labor < 

Oparatlvaa-Laborarc 

Sarvlcv 

Education 

Elaiaantary or Lats 
SoM High School 
High School Degree 
SoM Collage 
Collage Degree 
Graduate School 

Family Cycle Stage 
Single 

Couple Without Children 
Children Under Age 14 
Children Over Aga 14 



31.6 



26.0 
21. B 
3C..0 
50.0 
0 



40.4 
22.0 
29.2 
31. 3 
20.0 

31.2 
42.2 



i5.1 
2^.6 



34. » 

32.6 



37. 7 
23.6 
33.8 
39.4 
41.0 
/27.2 
14. J 




Under $4\999/ 
$5,000- $9r^9 
$10,000-514,999 
$15,000-519,999 
$20,0OO-$24,999 
$25,a05-$34,999 
Over $3^,999 • 

?taxi»uie Current Tradeoff Choice 



No fMTt of Pey for Tlo« 
2X-5X of Per for Tine 
m-l2;i of Pey for TIm 
l5t-50: of Pey for TIm 



30. 1 
31.5 
33.6 
41.3 
40.0 
28.6 



26.2 
38.1 
29.8 
37.9 



28.8 
30.1 
35.6 
35.1 
42.9 
31.4 
37.5 



34.3 
32.8 
29.4 
37. 3 



42 . % 



48.0 
58. 2 
46. R 
79.5 
0 

36. A 



35.9 
55.9 
37.5 
48. 7 
48.0 



44 . 9 
-33.9 



40.0 
56. 5 



;s. 1 

39. 7 



37. 7 
49. i 
45.5 
33. 5 
35.5 
45. 1 
23.6 



41.7 

i;.6 

43.8 
33.8 
42.9 
40.0 



54.2 
37.2 

- J- 

-2.4 



46.^ 
46. 7 
' -5.6 
41.6 
25.5 
54.3 
^i.6 



-3.9 
-0.9 
-5.6 
37.3 



5.2 
l.B 

0 

- 2.1 



2.4 
1.4 
4.2 

U 

3.1 
^..6 



3.8% 

1.4 



4.3 
2.5 



5.2 
1.8 
7.B 
2.8 
1.3 
0 

14. 3- 



1.9 
1.1 
4.1 

6.3 
2.9 
5.7 



2.8 
4.1 
2.1 
4.5 



2.5 
1.9 
2.2 
3.9 
6.1 
5.7 
9.4 ■ 



2.6 
4.4 
5.9 
1.7 



8.V 



11 .6 
IO.*V 
6.4 
4.9 

0 

9.5 



7. ) 

10.2 

16, 7 

7.8 
14.0 



9.1 

H. 3 



9.0 

8. ; 



7.8 
10. 0 



11.7 
9.1 
3.9 
5.5 
5.1 
20.4 
35. 7 



11. 7 
10.9 
5.5 
8.6 
8.6 
11.4 



7.5 
6.'i 
14.9 
9.1 



11.3 
8.4 
6.7 
5.2 

14.3 
2.V 
9.^ 



10.9 
8.5 
7.- 
3.- 



11.5 



9.2 
7. 3 
8.5 
1 3. 1 
0 

1 7.9 



13.9 
8.5 
12.5 

11.7 
11.0 



12.1 
8. 7 



8.2 
15. 1 



7.8 
16.4 

9.1 
13.8 
14.1 
.9.3 
. 7.1 



14.6 
12.0 
13.0 
5.0 
^.7 
14.3 



9.3 
14.2 
8.5 
6.1 



11.3 
12,1 
10.0 
14.3 
10,2 
5.7 
3.1 



8.3 
13.1 

11.. <? 
20. 3 



NA 

.14 17 



.1362 



.1114 



. 1 2 I S 



.125^ 



.1872 



.1369 



.1130 



.114 3 



.1236 



4*j4 



17) 
55 
47 

122 
0 
95 



245 
59 
2^ 

'\h 

385 
109 



422 
69 



255 
239 



77 
55 
7/ 
109 
78 
^4 
14 



9: 
146 
60 

35 
35 



107 
Z13 
4 7 
6o 



80 
107 

90' 
77 
49 
j5 
32 



230 

l'?7"^ 

6e* 



rJtSTIOK: 



ConeldeMrtg your expected finenciel eit^tlon ei\d eblllty to ttav in or change vour current Una of worV then 
retirement ege, which of the following work tlise option* would you personally prefer at age 65? (A) ^io work 
(B) Wor* pert-tlrse or ehort workweeks year around (with vecetlons), (C) Work full tlrr.* for only a portion of 
(D) Uor* full-ti=« yeer around (with vacations), (E) Sot sure. 



you re3 
at all. 
the ye£r. 



1 



ERIC 
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U.K. aivuif^iiw I'KiwriNc. oi'rici: : i<mi) o - 3;),-3f.ii 



Where to Get More Information 



Vat niofo infoffniUKHi on this and o\Uc\ ()f(Hjinfns c^f f(Vi(\'U( h «n(1(1(>v(^l()pfn(Mitfiin(1(>c1hyth() I rn[')fnvrTu>nt 
and Training Administration, contact the [ rnployrncnt cUid 1 raining Administration. US I )()()*artm(Mit of 
Labor. Washington. 0 C 20?\^\. or any of th(? Rogio/ial Administrators for ( m()IOYm(Mil and J r Aininq wtu)S(> 
addrosst^s ^rv listed below 



Location 

JoPt>; P KenruHjy mdg 
Boston. Mass {yp.20:] 



15th Broadway 

Now York. N Y t0036 



States Served 



(^.onn(u:tio 
Maine 
Massachusetts 

N(^w .)^sny 
New York 
Canal Zone 



N(W Hafnpstiirt> 
Rhode Island 
Verrnont 

f^iorto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



PC) Box 8/96 
F^hiladelphia. Pa 19101 



[)elawar(? 
Maryland 
P(,Minsylvania 



Virginia 
West Virginia 
District of Columbia 



1371 Peachtree Street. NE 
Atlanta. Ga 30309 



Alabama 
f'lorida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 



Mississippi 
North Carolina 
Soutii Carolina 
Tenne3"See 



230 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago. Ill 60604 



Illinois 

Indiana 

Mictiigan 



Minnesota 
Ohio 

Wisconsirn 



91 1 Walnut Street 
Kansas City. Mo 64106 



Iowa 
Kansas 



fylissoun 
Nebraska 



Griffin Square BIdg. 
Dallas. Tex 75202 



Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 



Oklahoma 
Texas 



1961 Stout Street 
Denver. Colo. 80294 



Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 



South Dakota 

Utah^ 

^Wyoming 



450 Gotden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco. Calif 94102 



Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
N^^vada 



American Sannoa 
Guam 

Trust Territory 



909 First Avenue . 
Seattle. Wash 98174 



Alaska 
Idaho 



Orpgon 
Washington 
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